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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Southern  Cheese. 


Mr.  Editor: — There  is  scarcely  a  person  to 
he  found  in  the  whole  ot  the  Southern  States, 
that  does  not  really  love  a  good  cheese,  and 
very  many  that  know  how  to  justly  appreciate 
one.  How' seldom  it  is  that  we  find  such  that 
is  made  in  the  Southern  States,  and  why  is  it 
that  we  do  uot  find  more  cheese  that  is  made 
at  home?  On  visiting  at  some  of  our  planta¬ 
tions  during  the  summer  months,  we  find  an 
imitation  of  cheese  made  of  coagulated  milk, 
without  the  aid  of  rennet  or  steep,  -which  has 
no  more  cheeso  taste  than  there  is  in  butter; 
nnd  this  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  sugar  and 
a  little  spice,  it  passes  off  very  well. 

Our  Agricultural  Societies  arc  awarding 
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time  many  of  the  Southern  journals  are  crying 
‘‘patronise  home  industry,’’  (which  should  be 
done  so  far  as  possible,)  anil  this  is  one  article. 
That  which  is  manufactured  here  is  not  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  w’hat  is  consumed;  and  with, 
all  this  we  let  it  pass,  and  look  to  our  Northern 
neighbors  for  a  supply.  We  can  find  very  ma¬ 
ny  that  are  willing  to  pay  the  exorbiant  high 
price  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
to  our  merchants,  for  almost  any  quality  of 
Northern  cheese,  when  they  have  plenty  of 
milk  in  their  daries,  that  is  of  a  superior  quali¬ 
ty  as  regards  color  and  richness  ;  also  ns  good 
calves  that  will  make  equal  rennets  as  those  of 
the  Northern  cheese-makers.  Let  us  see  what 
the  planters  do  with  the  superfluous  milk — of 
course  there  must  be  some  on  all  of  our  large 
plantations.  AVe  find  in  our  markets  a  pale 
blue,  sickly  species  of  grease,  and  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  buttermilk,  which  passes,  when  fresh, 
for  butter,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  milk  that  is 
not  worked  out  in  the  first  place,  it  passes  very 
well  when  first  made;  but  if  we  attempt  to 
keep  it  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  covered  with  a. 
blue  and  green  mould,  and  is  sour  or  rancid; 
this  then  will  not  bring  as  much  as  lard,  and 
at  the  same  time  many  will,  in  preference,  pay 
from  thirty  to  forty  cents  for  Goshen  butter, 
that  owes  its  bright  yellow  color  to  some  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  its  sweet  taste  is  natural 
to  it  after  all  the  milk  is  worked  out.  AVhy  is 
it  that  we  can  not  make  as  good  butter  as  they 
!  can.  nnd  send  it  to  us  T 
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Most  of  the  planters  are  so  far  away  from  a 
market,  that  there  is  but  littie  milk  sold  in  a 
fresh  condition,  and  when  there  is  not  more 
bqtter  made  than  for  home  consumption,  the 
milk  is  fed  to  pigs  and  the  negroes.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  surplus  milk  is  used.  Why  could  not 
this  be  converted  into  good,  rich  cheese,  for 
family  use?  As  for  the  profit  between  butter 
and  cheese,  1  can  find  many  farmers  in  the 
western  New  York,  that  will  assert  with  truth 
that  there  is  more  money  made  on  cheese,  at 
seven  cents  per  pound,  than  on  butter,  at  twcn- 
t yTj  See  the  difference:  Obese  is  easier  han¬ 
dled,  longer  kept,  and  we  can  dispose  of  it  at 
any  time  suiting  our  convenience;  butter  must 
be  disposed  of  when  fresh,  or  it  will  not  com¬ 
mand  so  high  a  price,  and  if  kept  any  length  of 
time,  it  often  becomes  sour  or  rancid,  and  is 
then  hard  to  dispose  of  at  a  remunerative  price. 
Some  will  say  that  we  cannot  keep  cheese  here 
in  the  South,  during  thesummer months.  This 
I  will  admit,  if  we  do  not  exert*  ourselves  to 
do  so  ;  hut  if  we  take  proper  precautions  and 
prepare  suitable  buildings,  which  can  be  done 
for  one-half  the  expense  that  the  Northern  dai¬ 
rymen  are  obliged  to  lay  out,  then  we  can  save 
cheese  in  any  climate,  and  we  will  hear  no 
more  objections. j£3^e  weather  is  much  more 
suitable  with  us  for  curing  cheese.  'lheNorth- 
ern  dairymen  are  forced  to  use  artifice!  heat 
during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  to  keep  then- 
dry  houses  at  a  proper  temperature,  that  the 
cheese  may  curt  fast  ;  and  by  keeping  the  dry 
house  at  an  even  degree  of  beat,  we  improve 
the  flavor  of  the  cheese,  and  it  is  not  so  apt  to 
heave  and  swell.  The  milch  cows  in  the 
Southern  States  are  able  to  pasture  nearly 
or  quite,  all  the  year;  when  the  grass  gives  out, 
the  young  canes  are  nearly  as  good  as  green 
corn,  and  the  hanks  of  almost  every  cieek 
and  branch  in  the  whole  Southern  country  are 
covered  with  this  succulent  food,  by  which  the 
cows  give  a  good  rich  color  to  their  milk,  and 
With  a  little  feed,  keep  up  their  usual  supply; 
while  in  the  Northern  States  the  cattle  get  no 
pasture  for  four  or  flve  months,  and  then  they 
are  fed  hay  and  roots.  The  milk,  of  course, 
must  be  of  a  pale  blue  color;  and  to  give  the 
cheese  a  good  complexion,  a  little  anatto  is  used, 
which  deterioates  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  ;  this 
is  by  many  disliked,  and  when  it  has  been  cut 
for  a  day  or  two,  becomes  so  hard  that  it  is  hard- 
l  y  eatable.  Even  all  these  advantages  on  our 
side,  the  Northern  dairymen  not  only  make 
cheese  for  themselves  and  us,  hut  export  a  vast 
amount  to  Europe,  and  to  many  other  places, 
while  we  are.  wasting  the  milk  that  would 


bring  us  in  a  handsome  revenue,  if  we  took  <s 
proper  care,  and  looked  closer  to  our  own  inter¬ 
ests.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  this  important  branch  of  agriculture  ? 
Js  it  because  we  are  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  making  a  good  cheese  7  I 
trust  not,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  hut 
a  very  few  of  the  ladies  on  our  plantation  but 
what  are  well  skilled  in  all,  and  the  most  minu¬ 
test  parts  of  its  manufacture,  for  it  is  equally 
as  simple  as  the  process  of  making  good  butter. 
Or  is  it  because  the  planters  are  on  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  veal  for  the  sake  of  the  rennet  or 
mow-ski  ns  7  If  this  i_-the  reason,  the  stomach 
of  a  sucking  pig  or  hunt)  will  answer  every 
purpose.  I,  for  one,  cannot  explain  the  reason 
why  we  have  so  long  neglected  this  luxury, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  luxury  now-a  days  to  sit  at 
any  table  when  upon  its  side-board  we  can  see 
and  eat  a  truly  good  cheese.  I)***. 

Ravenscroft,  S,  C.,  September  4,  1856. 

- - -arm"  ■ - 

For  ihe  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Letter  from  Random  .Shot. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  reading  your  journal,  I 
find  many  things  to  approve,  and  a  few  to  dis¬ 
approve;  as  a  whole,  tfie  good  largely  overbal¬ 
ances  the  bad,  and  though  my  opinion  respects 
neither  hono  ror  dishonor,  I  believe  it  is  the 
agricultural  journal  for  all  practical  planters. 

I  have  always  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  all 
humbugs;!!  agriculture,  and  have  this  year  ceine 
in  for  rny  usual  share.  Since  the  days  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Coffee,  the  Chinese  Potato  carries  off  the 
palm.  Its  days  are  already  numbered,  and  but 
for  the  cost  of  the  thing,  it  would,  ere  this,  have 
passed  cut  of  my  memory.  A  painful  predic¬ 
ament  to  lie  in,  ten  dollars  gone,  and  not  even 
seed  with  which  to  humbug  anybody  else  and 
get  the  capital  back.  If  any  of  your  friends 
wish  to  indulge  their  credulity,  I  would  advise 
them  to  have  its  life  ensured  for  all  sorts  of 
weather,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry;  and  I  inny 
say  cultivation  or  no  cultivation  are  alike  detri¬ 
mental  to  its  existence.  The  Rescue  Grass  is 
not  far  behind  it,  but  as  it  cost  me  nothing,  it 
would  be  uncharitable  to  expose  it. 

Those  who  like  the  Yanghan  Wheat,  may 
have  all  mine  if  they  can  find  it.  The  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Corn  has  succeeded  admirably,  yielding 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  variety  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  I  would  advise  all  planters 
then  to  give  it  a  trial. 

The  Chinese  Spring  Wheat  turned  out  well 
in  quantity,  but.  not  in  quality;  its  deterioration, 
however,  I  think,  is  to  be  attributed  to  lateness 
of  sowing,  and  long  continued  drought.  T  be- 
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Heve  it  is  an  established  fact  that  no  wheat  sown 
here  in  the  spring,  will  succeed.  This  article 
is  worthy  of’  farther  trial,  but  ought  to  be  sown 
in  November. 

Tho  Wire  Worm  Corn  Borer,  or  by  whatev¬ 
er  name  called,  is,  I  .am  glad  to  see,  attracting 
the  attention  of  planters.  It  is  amusing  to  hear 
the  remedies  proposed.  One  plants  a  corn  cob 
in  each  hill  of  corn,  asserting  that  they  will  all 
centre  in  the  pith.  Another  after  criticising 
its  nomenclature,  exposes  himself  in  turn  to 
ridicule,  by  proposing  to  plant  extra  rows  of 
corn  for  these  little  spring  Ruffians.  I  care 
nothing  about  their  name  myself,  for  I  am  un¬ 
compromisingly  opposed  to  all  worms,  and  ou- 
ly4feel  interested  in  their  extermination.  It 
suggests  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  want  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  or  a  want  of  nerve,  to  hear  men 
propose  to  buy  off  an  enemy.  Compromises 
may  prove  as  fatal  in  agriculture  as  in  polices. 
Let  planters  investigate  this  matter,  and  they 
'v  11  see  that  the  rag  weed  is  the  nidus  of  these 
depredators,  and  the  mode  of  destroying  them 
wifi  be  apparent.  The  egg  is  laid  in  the  pith 
of  the  young  weed  one  spring,  and  comes  out 
the  mischievous  worm  the  next  spring,  when 
there  is  nothing  green  for  it  to  subsist  upon  ex¬ 
cept  the  young  and  tender  corn.  Turn  the 
rag  weed  then  under  early  enough  in  the  win¬ 
ter  for  it  to  rot  before  the  worm  is  hatched, and 
you  thereby  destroy  the  nidus,  and  necessarily 
the  egg  also. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  (he  State  Agricultural 
Society  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  high  price  of  mules  and  horses, 
by  offering  premiums  on  the  former.  The  more 
mules  raised,  the  higher  will  bo  the  price,  not 
only  of  them,  but  of  horses,  and  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  for  the 
Society  to  have  thrown  away  that  money.  It 
was  predicted  a  year  ago.  (if  the  mule  mania 
continued,)  that  in  five  years  mules  would  run 
up  to  four  hundred  dollars,  and  horses  to  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  price.  It  will  take  no  prophet  now  to 
see  that  it  will  be  verified  in  less  time. 

The  Cashmere  Goat  enterprise  I  thought  was 
exploded  as  one  of  tho  humbugs  of  the  day— 
that  tho  difference  between  hair  and  woo!  had 
been  demonstrated;  but  I  see  signs  of  resusci¬ 
tation  under  the  protecting  hand  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  This,  however,  may  not 
be  so  very  bad  after  all.  A  cross  on  the  native 
stock  may  be  an  improvement.  Tho  animal 
may  be  larger,  the  meat  better  and  the  haw 
longer;  but  for  the  sake  of  science,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  headed  it  a  premium 
on  the  imported  Angora  Goat. 

Random  Shot. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Curing  Bacon. 

ilft.  Editor  : — If  every  member  of  it  commu¬ 
nity,  and  each  member  of  a  family  constituting 
that  commodity,  was  as  ambitious  to  “fill  the 
place  they  occupy  With  propriety  as  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  “Lucy,”  what  n  Vast  increase  of 
domestic  comfort,  harmony  and  happiness  would 
it  afford.  We,  therefore,  Send  you  the  result  of 
our  experience  for  more  than  forty  years  as  rei 
gards  the  best  mode  we  have  discovered  of  cu¬ 
ring  add  saving  bacon,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
model  farmer’s  wife,  and  others  who  think  they 
might  profit  by  our  experience.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  notice  the  weather  to  be  chosen 
for  killing  hogs,  as  all  will  agree  that  a  clear, 
dry  atmosphere  is  best,  avoiding  warm  rainy 
spells  if  possible,  but  let  your  hogs  bo  killed  in 
the  after  part  of  the  day  instead  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  heat  a  better  chance 
of  escaping  in  the  cold,  frosty  night;  cut  up 
your  hogs  in  the  morning,  and  be  sure  the  ani¬ 
mal  warmth  is  all  out  before  you  salt.  The 
practice  of  some  who  cutout  and  sprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt  over  their  meat  while  it  is  yet  warm,  is 
the  hest  method  they  could  devise  to  have 
strong,  rancid  bacon.  Let  your  killing,  cutting 
up  and  salting  all  be  done  in  day  light,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  clean,  handsome  job.  If  your  bacon 
is  for  sale,  it  will  command  a  better  price  if 
handsomely  cut  up,  joints  trimmed,  See.,  which 
is  dono  without  loss,  as  what  you  cut  from  theEe 
is  more  valuable  in  sausages. 

Salting. — To  every  joint  put  a  teuspoon  lev¬ 
el  full  of  pulverized  saltpetre,  varying  a  little 
more  or  less,  agreeable  to  the  size  of  the  joint ; 
pack  down  your  pork  all  in  one  bulk  on  a  plank 
floor — joints,  middlings  and  jowls,  if  you  have 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  lbs.,  using  the  several 
pieces  so  as  to  make  the  bulk  as  compact  ns 
possible  ;  put  one  bushel  and  a  peck  of  salt  to 
every  thousand  pounds  of  pork;  the  time  you 
leave  it  to  take  salt  must  be  regulated  by  the 
weather,  from  four  to  five  weeks;  if  the  weath¬ 
er  is  cold  and  freezing  during  a  greater  part  of 
the  time,  you  may  let  it  remain  in  bulk  5  weeks, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  skin  will  indicate 
when  it  should  be  hung  up  to  smoke;  this  will 
become  a  little  soft  aud  slippery. 

Smoking. — Use  no  pine,  rotten  wood  or  any 
decayed  vegetable  substance.  Oak,  hickory 
aud  cedar  we  deem  the  best  to  smoke  with. 
And  now  we  go  for  saving  our  bacon.  Take 
down  your  joints  before  the  skipper-flie  has 
laid  an  egg  or  made  hig  appearance;  if  this  is 
not  done,  «ll  your  labor  will  he  In  vain  to  keep 
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them  from  injuring  and  perhaps  spoiling  your 
joints.  Now  five  cent’s  worth  of  homespun 
will  make  a  bag  for  each  joint  of  meat,  or  you 
may  wrap  the  cloth  around  the  joint,  securing 
it  with  a  little  flour  paste,  white  wash  and  hang 
it  up;  this  will  secure  itagainst  skippers.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  rats  that  are  as  fond  of  old 
ham  as  old  cheese.  I  have,  at  a  trifling  expense 
—  compared  with  the  advantages  I  reap — secur¬ 
ed  my  barn,  corn  crib  and  smoke  house  against 
these  depredators.  My  smoke  house  is  built 
of  logs,  sills  hewed  by  a  line  on  the  inside,  so 
that  a  brick  floor  will  not  allow  a  rat  or  mouse 
to  pass  between  the  bricks  and  sill;  about  3^ 
feet  from  the  ground  outside,  is  abelt  of  tin,  8  or 
10  inches  wide;  below  the  tin  belt  the  ope¬ 
nings  are  daubed  with  clay  like  any  other  log 
cabin  ;  the  door  is  heavy,  and  made  to  shut 
close,  so  that  a  mouse  cannot  pass  in  or  ont, 
except  the  door  is  left  open.  My  barn  and 
corn  crib  stand  upon  blocks  sawed  5  feet  long, 
feet  are  let  into  the  ground,  made  firm  by 
pounding  in  rock  instead  of  dirt,  and  then  each 
block  has  a  band  of  tin  about  8  inches  wide 
around  it,  and  all  is  safe  from  rats  or  mice. 
Buildings  made  safe  in  this  way,  must  stand 
apart  by  themselves  where  no  limb  of  a  tree 
will  allow  them  to  climb  above  the  belt  of  tin 
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or  drop  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  building. 
We  Lave  communicated,  verbally,  to  many  of 
our  acquaintances,  all  the  information  the  above 
contains,  who  continue  to  raise  corn  and  cure 
bacon  to  feed  rats  and  skippers.  Wo  formal¬ 
ly  was  in  the  practice  of  buying  Kentucky 
hogs  and  curing  bacon  for  market,  and  we  say 
without  boasting — although  with  some  satis¬ 
faction — that  we  always  obtained  one  cent  more 
in  the  pound  than  the  highest  market  price, 
with  a  ready  sale.  This  paid  the  expense  ot 
hauling  to  Hamburg  and  Augusta,  or  Colum¬ 
bia,  to  which  ever  place  afforded  the  best  price. 

A  lady  wishes  me  to  enquire  of  you  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  a  strawberry  bed,  the  sea¬ 
son  for  planting  or  setting  out  to  roots,  &c.,  ho¬ 
ping  you  may  continue  to  impart  that  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  useful  and  necessary  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  an  agricultural  country,  and  that  all 
may  reap  the  benefit  of  your  labors,  and  that 
you  may  reap  a  just  reward  in  the  shape  of  re¬ 
mittances  from  each  subscriber. 

Hog  and  Hominy. 

P.  S.  Those  who  adopt  our  method  of  cu¬ 
ring  bacon,  will  never  sigh  for  sugar  cured  or 
Westphalia  hams.  H.  H. 

- •  ■— ggfr  — - 

Every  farmer,  however  small  his  farm,  can 
well  afford  to  take  an  agricultural  paper. 
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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 
Recipe  for  Curing  llama, 

Ma.  Editor: — Your  excellent  lady  correa-* 
pendent,  ‘‘Lucy,-’’  asks  for  a  good  recipe  for  cu¬ 
ring  bacon.  As  I  presume  that  she  alludes  spe¬ 
cially  to  lmms,  I  propose  giving  her  my  mode, 
which,  from  experience,  I  can  pronounce  not 
only  good,  but  very  good. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
meat  is  killed,  I  have  it  cut  up,  and  the  pieces 
laid  in  my  garden,  upon  boards,  rails,  or  some* 
thing  to  keep  it  off  the  ground,  I  then  have 
each  piece  sprinkled  with  salt,  to  assist  in  the 
cooling  process,  and  rid  the  same  of  blood. — 
The  next  morn  in  i?  oar  I  y )  the  meat  being  cool* 
and  firm,  I  have  the  hams  nicely  trimmed,  saw¬ 
ing  off  the  small  pieces  of  bone  that  prelude 
through  the  fleshy  parts,  at  the  same  time.  I 
then  take  half  bushel  of  salt,  one  heaping  ta- 
blespoonfui!  of  well  pulverized  saltpetre,  and 
one-half  gallon  molasses,  and  mix  well  togeth¬ 
er.  With  this  I  rub  the  hams  well,  and  pack 
away  in  hulks  on  sloping  shelves  in  the  smoke¬ 
house.  In  from  three  to  four  weeks,  (according 
to  size  of  hams,)  I  select  a  dry,  windy  day.  and 
hang  them  up,  the  hock  end  always  down.  Af¬ 
ter  they  have  become  sufficient!}7  well  smoked 
and  dried,  which  will  be  about  the  1st  of  March, 
I  take  them  down,  and  rub  them  over  with  a 
thick. paste,  made  of  dry  hickory  ashes  and  tno- 
’asses,  and  re  place  them  carefully  upon  slats 
or  poles  in  the  highest  part  of  the  smoke-house, 
with  the  flesh  side  up.  In  this  last  act,  he  care¬ 
ful  not  to  knock  off  the  paste. 

By  this  process  I  now  have  barns  not  too  hard, 
and  which,  for  juiciness,  sweetness  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  flavor,  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  ‘‘Old  Virginny”  or  elsewhere.  Let  ‘‘Lu¬ 
cy”  try  it,  and  if  she  is  not  pleased,  I’ll  confess 
that  I  have  misled  her.  L. 

August  loth,  1856. 

*lf  the  meat  should  happen  to  be  frozen,  the  salt, 
molasses  &c.,  should  be  heated  and  rubbed  on  as  hot 
as  the  naked  hand  can  bear  it. 

For  the  Fanner  and  Planter, 

Irish  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Editor  1  made  an  experiment  in  the 
culture  of  Irish  potatoes  last  summer,  which  I 
think  of  some  value,  especially  in  broomsedge 
countries.  Hitherto  the  dry  broom  straw  has 
been  regarded  as  unfit  for  any  thing  except  ma¬ 
king  brooms,  but  1  have  proven  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  covering  for  Irish  potatoes.  I  planted 
a  large  bed  of  potatoes  in  my  garden  in  the  usu¬ 
al  way,  viz ;  by  opening  a  trench  or  ditch  life 
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width  of  a  common  spade  Or  wecding.hoe,  ns 
deep  as  the  subsoil,  and  then  run  a  Broils’ sub* 
soil  plow  in  the  bottb'm  of  the  ditch,  leaving 
the  loosened  subsoil  in,  and  then  spreading  a  lit¬ 
tle  stable  or  rich  compost  manure  on  the  clay, 
Und  dropping  the  potatoes  on  the  manure.  I 
then  filled  up  the  trench  with  half-rotted  leaves, 
wheat  straw,  &o. ;  and  not  having' enough  to 
finish  my  bed  by  about  1  of  a  row,  I  gathered 
dry  broom  straw  from  an  adjoining  field,  and  fi li¬ 
ed  t fi e  trench  up.  packing-fit  in  with  the  feetslight- 
ly,  mid  then  covered  the  trenches  with  thetopof 
thedirt.  About  three  weeks  ago,  when  I  dug 
tny  potatoes,  this  }  of  a  row  had  the  largest  and 
finest  potatoes  in  the  bed,  by  at  least  25  percent, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  covered  the 
entire  bed  with  broom  straw,  as  is  done  with 
leaves,  some  four  or  five  inches  deep,  the  yield 
would  have  been  much  improved,  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  if  the  season  had  been  dry. 

1  am  glad,  my  dear  sir,  to  see  that  the  State 
Agriculturist  is  .’not  likely'to  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  your  paper;  in  fact,  without  wish¬ 
ing  to  disparage  that  journal,  the  general  opin¬ 
ion,  so  far  as  J  can  learn,  is,  that  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  isjdecidedly  the  best  paper. 

Yours,  &.c.,  P.  L.  D. 

Spartanburg ,  S.  C.,  August  23. 

- il. "5  o  i  i  fifw - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  see  you  enquire  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Strawberry  culture.  I  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  that  branch  of  horticulture, 
and  I  presume  there  are  few.  if  any,  in  the 
South  who  have  paid  as  much  attention  to 
growing  that  delicious  fruit,  as  Mr.  Peabody,  of 
Georgia,  whose  article  on  that  subject,  publish- 
ed  in  the^agrieulturai  report  of  18  ,  will  give 

more  information  than  any  other  can  give,  and 
I  think  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,)  that  a 
re-publication  of  that  article  in  your  excellent 
'journal  would  be  exceedingly  appropriate  at 
this  time.  October  is  the  month  to  set  out  the 
plants  in  this  latitude,  and  all  "who  desire  to 
cultivate  strawberries  in  perfection ,  would  do 
well  to  getlJaTew  plants  from  Mr.  Peabody,  and 
adopt  ins  culture.  I  think  he  has  .achieved  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  age  in  so  impro¬ 
ving  the  nature  of  the  strawberry  as  to  make  it 
bear  ni  lie  months  in  the  year  instead  of  one.  I 
say  improving  the  nature,  I  might  say  altering 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  almost  crea- 
tiqga  new  plant  to  make  it  bear  nine  months, 
when  it  has  never  before  been  known  to  hear 
more  than  one  or  two.  His  account  of  hie 
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strawberries  is  almost  incredible,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  loo  much  character  to  give  a  talse  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  experience.  P.  L.  D. 

Spartanburg ,  S.  C. ,  Aug.'  28,  1 85th 

Sugar  Millet. 


Under  this  head,  Wm.  D.  Galigher’s  new  pa¬ 
per,  The  Western  Farm  Journal,  published  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  gives  the  following  very  fair 
article  upon  the  new  sugar  plant  tisat  has  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  notice  lately.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  if  not  worth  cultivating  for  sugar,  that  a 
plant  so  full  ofsweet  must  lie  valuable  for  stock 
particularly  when  used  for  soiling: 

[Charleston  Mercury. 

Under  several  botanical  names,  a  species  of 
plant  has  recently  been  introduced  to  public 
notice,  through  the  United  States  Patent  office, 
which  has  for  a  year  or  two  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention.  While  ridiculed  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  it  has  been  praised  in  others  for  many  vir- 
tures.  The  last  notice  we  have  seen  of  it,  np- 
pears  in  an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  Jos. 
C.  Orth,  Esq.,  of  Indian,  to  t lie  Wabash  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Orth  renders  the  botanical  name  Sorgho 
Sucre,  and  in  plain  English  calls  it  “Sugar  Mil¬ 
let.”  He  obtained  a  quantity  of  the  seed  from 
the  Patent  Office  last  year,  which  lie  planted 
about  the  middle  of  May  on  new  upland,  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  Indian  corn  and  broom  corn. 
This  seed  came  up  freely,  in  good  order,  the 
plants  growing  mure  vigorously  than  the  broom 
corn  and  having  a  darkergrecn  color  than  Indian 
corn.  Mr.  O.  for  a  long  time  regarded  the 
plant  as  being  simply  a  variety  of  broom  corn. 
When  the  blossoms  dried  oti‘  however,  and 
the  seeds  began  to  harden,  he  concluded  that 
1  his  opinion  was  erroneous.  At  t his  time  lie 
fed  some  of  the  growth  to  his  horses  and  cattle 
which  ate  it  “with  apparently  a  good  relish  ’’ 
Other  portions  lie  undertook,  in  a  very  s  in  all 
way,  to  manufacture.  Of  his  operations  in 
this  respect  he  gives  the  following  account; 

“  Its  stalk  being  very  long  and  heavy,  and 
exceedingly  rich  in  juice,  and  to  the  taste  in  its 
natural  state  almost  as  sweet  as  molasses,  no 
doubt  remained  upon  m3’’  mind  that  it  was  all  it 
was  said  to  be.  I  cut  six  stalks,  placed  them 
successively  upon  a  flat  board,  tool:  a  rolling- 
pin  and  as  well  as  this  simple  machine  enabled  it 
to  be  done,  expressed  and  saved  the  juice.  The 
result  was,  I  obtained  two  table  tumblers  full 
of  juice  (but  half  was  not  s  ived).  This  was 
then  boiled  down,  and  produced  one  of  the 
same  tumblers  half  full  of  good,  pleasant-tasted 
molasses,  about  as  thick  as  tlm  common  mo¬ 
lasses  obtained  in  the  stores.  But  as  my  object 
was  simply  to  ascertain  the  quantity  rather  than 
the  quality  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  this 
juice  was  neither  strained  nor  clarified,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  its  taste  was  not  equal  to 
what  it  would  be  under  more  careful  treatment. 
From  all  that  1  could  observe  concerning  this 
plant,  lam  fully  convinced  that  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  good  clarified  sugar  could  be  obtained.  My 
experiment  produced  about  25  percent  of  ma¬ 
la  see  5, 
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“Mr.  Brown,  (Agent  of  the  Patent  office,)  says 
that  the  great  object  sought  in  France  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  the  juice  contained  in 
its  stalk,  which  furnishes  three  important  pro¬ 
ducts  namely;  sugar,  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  cane  sugar,  alcohol,  and  n  fermented 
drink,  analogous  to  cider.  He  also  adds,  ‘the 
juice  when  obtained  with  care,  by  depriving 
the  stalk  of  i  s  outer  coutipg,  or  woody  fibre  and 
hark,  is  nearly  colorless,  and  contains  merely 
sugar  and  water,  producing  from  JO  to  Iti  per 
cent,  of  the  former.’  This,  4  would  seem,  is 
evidence  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  trial  of  its  merits,  and  if  it  will  in  any 
way  supply  the  place  of  cane  and  sugar,  it 
must  of  necessity  become  a  very  important 
and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States.  I 
am  fuly  satisfied  that  it  will  ripen  in  north  1  a t- 
titude  42  deg.,  which  is  about  the  northern  lim¬ 
it  of  Illinois. 

,‘Thc  process  of  making  sugar  from  it  would 
not  neccssrily  ‘lifter  from  others,  and  for  family 
use  only  could  be  made  simply.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  appears  to  be  the  expressing  of  the  juice 
from  the  stalk.  Upon  a  small  scale,  and  a  scale 
large  enough  to  manufacture  all  the  sugar  wan¬ 
ted  in  a  family  during  a  year,  the  pressing  could 
he  done  with  a  pair  of  rollers,  say  from  one 
to  two  f;et  long,  and  from  six  to  ten  Inches  in 
diameter,  to  one  of  a  which  crank  must  he  attach¬ 
ed  for  hand  use.  Such  a  pair  of  rollers  placed 
in  a  frame  sufficiently  strong,  and  arranged  to 
b«  set  close  or  wide,  by  means  of  wedges, 
would  be  all  that  is  necessary  ;  nud  any  one 
•who  has  the  least  mechanical  skill,  could  put 
them  up.  The  coat  would  not  necessarily  ex¬ 
ceed  two  days’  labor,  while  one  week’s  boiling, 
Ac.,  would  produce  from  five  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of sug'ar  that  is  usually  made  from  the 
maple  tree  in  the  same  length  of  time  and  the 
same  amount  of  water  boiled;  This  production 
then,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  well 
merits  the  attention  of  the  farming  coisimunitv 
and  should  they  give  it  that  attention  which. 

inv  humble  opinion,  it  demands,  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  so  extensively  cultivated  in.  II- 
that  her  rural  population  will  have  but 
little  occasion  to  purchase  their  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses  at  stores.  \A'  abash  County  is  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  and 
1  hope  to  see  her  rfcli  and  intelligent  farmers 
give  it  a  fair,  impartial  (rial. ” 

We  hope  more  may  he  realised  from  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  plant  than  we  are  willing  to 
anticipate.  It  is  the  Sorghum  Sucre,  an  1  Mr.  Orth, 
speaks  of  it  as  having  b«eu  imported  from  France 
by  the  Patent  Office,  year  before  last,  and  “im¬ 
ported  into  F ranee  from  the  north  of  C hi ita  some 
five  years  since.”  Farmers,  who  were  hoys  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
will  understand  pretty  well  what  to  expect  from 
it  when  we  tell  them  that  it  is  a  twin-brother 
of  the  plant  then  grown  for  ornament  and  chick¬ 
en  feed,  under  the  names  of  “  coffee  corn-,” 
“chocolate  corn.”  “turkey  corn,”  etc.  There  is 
barley  a  perceptible  difference  between  the 
two  varieties  one  having  a  less  compact  seed- 
head  than  the  other,  and  lighter  colored  seed- 

Jn  old  times,  when  the  price  of  coffee  was  high 


and  the  price  of  farm  products  was  low  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  the  seed  of  the  Sorghum  Sucre 
was  roasted  and  ground,  and  a  decoction  made 
of  it  the  same  us  of  coffee.  It  was  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  that  delicious  morning  beverage, 
however,  as  we  very  well  remember,  though 
preferable  to  charred  porn,  burnt  sweet  potatoes 
or  roasted  rye. 

The  new  variety  of  the  Sorghum  Sucre  i n f rd- 
duced  from  France,  and  disseminated  through 
the  Patent  Office,  though  it  may  not  become  an 
economical  substitute  for  Louisiana  orjWest  In¬ 
dia  Sugar,  is  very  palatable  when  cooked  and 
seasoned  in  the  same  manner  in  which  rice  is 
prepared  for  the  table,  and  may,  in  time,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  supersede  the  use  of 
that  nr'iele  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
A  very  intelligent  and  observing  friend  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Ky..  regularly  plants  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  old  “  chocolate  corn,”  using  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  this  way,  and  he  finds  it  much  relished 
by  his  family.  lie  himself  regards  it  as  in  every 
way  the  equal  of  rice. 

We  saw  both  the  old  and  new  variety  of  the 
Sorghum  Sucre  growing  side  by  side  fast  sum¬ 
mer,  and  we  do  not  tin  ilk  that  either  after  the 
sub-heads'  are  formed,  resembles  broom  corn, 
(the  Sorghum  Saccharatum )  anything  like  so 
strongly  as  Mr.  Orth  seems  to  think.  At¬ 
tempts  have  very  often  been  made  to  extract 
sugar  from  the  last  named  plant,  but  never  with 
paying  results.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  thing  much  better  is  to  be  anticipated  from 
its  relative,  the  S.  Sucre. 

- ♦♦♦  -(gfejn  - - 

From  the  Abbeville  Banner. 

A  Visit  to  Capt,  Thomas  Si,  Byrd’s  Farm. 

Mr.  E  ditor  : — Capt.  Byrd  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a  barbecued  dinner  to  his  slaves  every 
year  about  the  time  of  laying  by  his  crop.  To 
this  dinner,  his  neighbors  and  some  few  friends 
— lovers  of  agriculture — over  the  District,  are 
generally  invited,  and  others,  devoted  to  this 
persuit,  friends  of  the  Captain,  go  up  without 
invitations. 

One  of  these  annual  festivals  came  off*  on 
last  Friday,  at  his  plantation,,  same  three  miles 
below  Greenwood.  Hearing  of  it — and  having 
long  desired  to  see  his  farm,  bis  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation,  his  farming  tools,  and  so  forth — we 
thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  avail  ourself 
ofthis  interesting  occasion  to  accomplish,  among 
other  things,  these  several  objects.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  made  one  of  the  number  who  surround¬ 
ed  the  Captain’s  hospitable  board  on  Friday. 

Between  seventy  and  one  hundred  persons, 
we  should  say,  met  there  at  an  early  hour,  soy 
from  10  to  II  o’clock,  in  the  morning  After 
looking  at  and  examining  the  Captain’s  farm¬ 
ing  utensils,  plow  stocks,  hoes,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  of  almost  every  description,  from 
the  Mississippi  scraper  to  the  home-made  sub¬ 
soil  gofer,  f.ll  of  which  had  been  brought  out 
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Still  neatly  arranged  for  inspection,  most  of 
the  company  divided  themselves,  at  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  request,  into  committees,  to  go  through 
and  examine  his  crop  of  com  and  cotton.  Not 
having  a  saddle,  we  had  to  do  the  best  we 
could,  in  company  with  five  or  six  others,  sim¬ 
ilarly  situated,  in  our  buggy.  By  this,  howev¬ 
er,  we  were  enabled  to  see  his  cotton  and  his 
bottom  corn,  some  eighty  or  ninety  acres,  by 
walking  through  the  lat. or  more  than  a  mile. 
This  walk  also  brought  us  up  to  his  much-talk- 
ed-of  levee,  thrown  up  on  the  west  bank  of  a 
little  stream  called  Conacre,  some  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  equal,  no  doubt,  from  the  spirit  and 
energy  which  prompted  it,  the  circumstances 
considered,  to  those  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  equally  efficacious  with  the 
latter,  in  securing  the  object  had  in  view. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  before  proceeding  to  ex-  ! 
press  an  opinion  of  the  Captain’s  crop — hi?  j 
cotton  and  bis  bottom  corn,  and  his  mode  of 
cultivation,  as  seen  from  the  condition  in  which 
things  were — it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say.  that 
although  his  farm  has  not  suffered  so  much  as 
many  sections  of  the  District  have  this  year, 
yet  his  crop  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  would 
have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  his 
cotton  especially.  It  was  thought  he  has  be¬ 
tween  175  and  200  acres  of  cotton  in.  The 
committee  (who,  we  suppose,  will  speak  for 
themselves,)  concluded  that,  no  unfavorable 
season  from  this  out  occurring,  it  would  yield 
700  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  acre.  We  thought  dif¬ 
ferently.  We  have  some  experience  in  raising 
cotton,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  mistaken, 
if  it  should  not  yield  800  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
bottom  corn  was  also  estimated  differently  : 
Some  averaged  the  entire  yield  of  this  immense 
bottom  at  35,  some  at  40,  and  some  at  50  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
yjeld  40  bushels  per  acre  all  over.  In  addition 
to  this,  wc  never  saw  such  peas  on  any  land  as 
there  arc  growing  on  this.  How  much  they 
will  turn  out  per  acre,  if  they  should  be  careful¬ 
ly  gathered,  there  is  no  telling. 

This.  Mr.  Editor,  is  our  estimated  yield  of  the 
corn  and  cotton  which  we  saw. 

As  to  the  Captain’s  mode  of  cultivation.  Of 
this  we  can  give  no  adequate  idea.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  surpasses  any  thing  we  have 
ever  seen  in  the  way  of  farming,  although  we 
have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  this  de¬ 
lightful  persuit  from  our  youth  up,  and  we  are 
now  near  the  ripe  age  of  forty.  It  is  the  practice 
■—the  actually  carrying  out  all  you  read  in  books 
phput  farming.  You  see  an  evenness  in  the 


rows,  a  regularity  in  the  stand  of  both  corn  and 
Cotton,  anil  a  neatness  and  thoroughness  in  the 
tillage  which  indicate,  at  a  glace,  that  a  genius 
in  agriculture  has  presided,  directed,  and  con¬ 
trolled*  You  also  see  here  poor  land  made 
rich,  and  rough  places  made  smooth;  not  that 
the  Captain’s  plantation,  as  a  whole,  is  poor— - 
far  Rom  it ;  for  a  better  plantation,  one  capable 
of  greater  yield  as  a  whole — corn,  wheat  and 
cotton  taken  together — is  not  to  be  fc  und  in  '  he 
District,  in  onr  opinion.  Some  spots  on  this 
farm  which,  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  inform¬ 
ed,  would  hardly  grow  peas,  will  yield  this  dry 
year  the  amount  of  cotton  indicated  above,  per 
acre.  In  seeing  this,  we  could  but  ask  ourself 
the  question:  If  “he  who  makes  two  spires  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  deserves 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
race,1’  what  place  among  those  worthies  does 
not  our  friend  deserve  to  be  ranked,  for  the  ex¬ 
ample  he  has  set  us  in  the  energy — in  the  unti¬ 
ling  industry — in  the  agricultural  science  thus 
displayed?  Tlfs  immense  bottom — just  think 
of  it? — eighty  or  ninety  acres,  all  in  a  body,  al¬ 
most  in  the  heart  of  our  District,  wasa  wilder¬ 
ness  till  two  years  ago.  The  Captain  bought 
it.  Up  to  that  time,  the  idea  (so  high  did  the 
stream,  running  through  and  along  side  of  it, 
rise  at  times,)  of  subjecting  it  to  agricultural 
purposes,  had  perhaps  never  been  seriously  en¬ 
tertained.  No  sooner,  however,  had  our  friend 
thoroughly  surveyed,  than  he  determined  to  cul. 
tivate  it.  But  to  do  this,  that  overflowing 
stream  had  first  to  he  managed.  To  this  task, 
then,  he  betook  himself  with  a  large  force,  last 
winter  was  a  year  ago,  and  by  the  ensuing 
spring,  the  levee ,  raised  some  six  or  eight  feet 
high  out  of  heavy  timbers  and  earth,  and  to  a 
distance  of  eleven  hundred  yards,  was  the  re¬ 
sult — a  work  that  will  remain  a  monument  to, 
our  friend’s  energy,  long  after  many  amongst 
us  who  have  made,  and  are  making,  a  louder 
noise,  shall  have  passed  away  and  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  they  and  their  works. 

After  thus  examining  the  cotton  and  corn, 
we  returned  to  the  house,  and  found,  ready  for 
us,  a  neatly  prepared  barbecued  dinner,  of 
which  all  paitook  with  an  appetite  which  had 
been  sharpened  no  little  by  the  morhings’s  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  bountiful  repast  was  closed  by 
spreading  before  us  enough,  for  all  present,  of 
the  richest  flavored  water-melons,  grown  on 
the  place.  Dinner  over,  the  slaves  on  the  place, 
some  56.  were  brought  out  to  be  seen,  and  a 
better  fed— a  better  clad — a  more  cheerful— a 

more  intelligent-looking — a  slicker — a  happier 
set  of  negroes,  we  never  saw.  VV  e  also  saw 
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the  mules,  and  were  surprised  to  find  them  look¬ 
ing  so  well,  after  seeing  the  condition  of  the 
crop.  An  hour  or  two  then  passed  in  the  most 
pleasant  conversation,  In  which  all  took  part, 
about  the  Captain’s  crop— the  neatness  of  its 
cultivation— his  farming  utensils — his  mode  of 
culture — about  ngricu'ture  in  general — the  prob¬ 
able  price  of  cotton  this  fail,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  crop  throughout  the  District  generally, 
closed  the  exercises  of  this  interesting  and  j 
long-to-be-remembered  day.  We  left,  deeply 
impressed  with  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,  j 
and  resolved  to  carry  into  practice  what  we 
had  thus  gathered.  We  shall  not  forget  the 
day  soon,  nor  cease  to  profit  by  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  lessons  there  taught  us.  Of  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings  we  ever  attended,  this  was 
the  most  interesting  and  practical.  The  plant-  j 
,ers  in  our  District  could  not  do  themselves  a 
better  service  than  by  visiting  this  farm  and  ex¬ 
amining  its  implements.  Such  a  visit  would 
do  them  more  good  than  twelve  months'  read¬ 
ing  on  the  subject. 

But.  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  already  extended 
this  communication  to  a  greater  length  than  we 
intended  when  we  took  up  our  pen.  A  word 
more  as  to  the  intelligent  gentleman  who  over¬ 
sees  the  Captain’s  place  this  year,  and  we  have 
done;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  it  is,  for  the  employer  to  car¬ 
ry  into  effect  his  notions  of  planting,  in  the 
absence  of  capacity,  industry  and  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  overseer,  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  is  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  our  friend’s 
overseer,  for  the  neatness,  the  superior  culture 
and  excellence  of  the  crop  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Wilson,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  will  yet 
certainly  make  his  mark  as  a  planter,  and  with 
those  capable  of  appreciating  them,  his  servi¬ 
ces,  tn  this  capacity,  will  be  in  high  requisition. 

But  we  must  close.  Long  may  our  friend 
be  spared  to  carry  on  his  systems  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  most  indispensable  department  of 
labor,  and  may  those  also  who  spent  so  pleas¬ 
ant  an  hour  there  on  last- Friday,  be  spared  to 
meet  there  again  at  the  next,  and  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  annual  festivals,  to  renew  the  social 
intercourse  and  experience  over  again  the  in¬ 
structive  pleasures,  for  which  that  day  was  so 
distinguished.  Abbeville. 

August  15,  185G. 

- — qr»a5>»-»~+-flei - 

Simple  Mode  of  Purifying  Water. — A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  alum,  sprinkled  to  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  water,  and  stirred,  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  precipitate  to  the  bottom  all  the 
impure  particles  and  leave  the  water  as  clean 
and  pure  as  spring  water.  Four  gallons  would 
need  but  3  teaspoonful 


Manufacture  of  Alloys  or  Combination  o t 
Metals* 


The  most  important  application  by  far,  of  the 
admixture  of  metals,  is  that  which  refers  to  in¬ 
creased  mechanical  strength.  On  this  head 
there  seems  to  be  an  enormous  scope  for  Indus* 
trial  development.  During  many  years  a  gross 
error  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  to  the  effect 
that  purity  was  an  essentia]  condition  for 
strength  in  metals,  but  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  grand  characteristic  of  pu¬ 
rity  is  the  power  of  crystallising;  so  that  the 
more  pure  the  metal,  the  Ies3  its  cohesive 
strength,  of  which  an  excellent  example  is  af¬ 
forded  by  zinc.  The  metal  when  quite  pure, 
cannot  be  rolled  into  sheets,  and  requires  there¬ 
fore  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
lead  before  being  sent  to  the  rollers  :  the  lead 
diminishes  the  tendency  to  crystallise,  in  the 
same  way  that  stearic  acid  is  prevented  from 
assuming  the  crystalline  form,  by  the  presence 
of  a  minute  portion  of  wax  or  arsenious  acid. 
The  necessity  for  mixing  copper  or  some  other 
metal  with  gold  or  silver  is  extremely  well 
known  ;  and  yet  this  purity  hypothesis,  with 
regard  to  metals  in  general,  has  not  only  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  but  taken  deep  root  in  quarters 
where'  more  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  to 
have  been  expected.  Hence  we  have  seen  pure 
iron,  pure  copper  and  pure  lead  employed, 
where  this  very  purity  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  failure.  Not  to  mention  the  monster  gun  of 
Mr.  Nasmyth,  with  its  pure  iron,  we  will  relate 
an  instance  which  had  many  illustrations  to 
prove:  On  one  of  the  large  English  railways 
a  contract  had  been  made  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer  to  supply  the  purest  copper  for  making 
the  fire-boxes  of  locomotives.  This  copper  was 
sent,  and  the  fire-boxes  made;  but  when  used 
they  were  found  to  wear  away  with  the  most 
astonishing  rapidity;  so  that  impurity  in  the 
metal  was  once  suspected.  A  searching  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  proved,  however,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  only  too  closely  complied  with  the 
terms  of  his  contract;  the  copper  was  absolute¬ 
ly  pure.  Again,  if  we  regard  the  present  state 
of  copper  sheathing  in  regard  to  ships,  we  see 
that  the  pure  metal  has  been  quite  expelled 
from  use  by  the  ‘‘yellow  metal’’ or  combination 
of  Mr.  Muntz.  In  short,  wherever  mechanical 
strength  is  of  importance,  a  pure  metal  is  inter¬ 
dicted,  and  this  too  even  in  the  case  of  iron. — - 
Yie  are  not  ignorant  that  such  an  assertion  will 
excite  the  surprise  of  many,  and  perhaps  elicit 
the  hasty  contradiction  of  a  few;  but  the  opin¬ 
ion  will  bear  discussion,  and  has  evidence  jq 
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its  Frvor.  Tint's  Berzelius  tells  ns  that  “Iron  ideutially  pin '“c T  before  us.  In  other  words, 
containing  copper  lias  more  tenacity  than  any  the  manufacture  of  meteoric  iron  ought  to  be_ 
other,”  and  a  patent  has  actually  been  taken  cornea  branch  of  the  rational  industry.  So  far 
out  in  England  for  Midi  a  mixture.  Again,  zinc,  j  as  science  is  concerned,  this  important  question 

in  minute  quantity,  is  known  to  increase  t he  |  lias  not  been  lost  sight  of; _ artificial  meteoric 

strength,  of  iron  ;  and  The  same  holds  good  wit h  |  iron  ha  e  n  made,  an  1  it  has  been  tested,  so 
respect  to  gold.  The  best  Sweedish  iron  gen-  !  as  to  prove  that  its  qualities  are  identical  with 
e  rally  contains  a  little  chromium,  which  latter  J  those  of  a  native  compound;  that  in  short,  it  is 
metal, was  in  fact,  first  discovered  in  an  iron  ;  more  ductile  and  has  more  tenacity  than  pure- 


iron,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  rust  or  oxidise. 

A  mixture  of  98  parts  of  iron  and  2  of  nickel 


remarkable  for  its  great  strength.  Not  to  bur¬ 
den  ourselves,  however,  with  examples,  we 
will  proceed  at  once  to  disclose  the  probable  j  has  nil  the  peculiarities  of  the  best  meteoric 
action  of  these  mixtures  upon  the  iron.  We  j  iron  :  and  such  a  mixture  was  recommended  to 
have  seen  that  in  the  instance  of  stearic  acid.  ]  the  notice  of  the -British  government  during  the 
the  disposition  to  crystallise  can  be  prevented  j  late  war.  It  was  ]  reposed  to  that  government 
hv  the  addition  of  a  very  minute  portion  of  j  to  make  cannons,  &e.,  from  artificial  meteoric 
some  foreign  substances  :  thus,  one  part,  of  ar-  iron,  and  some  measures  were  actually  begun 


senious  acid  will  prevent  the  crystallization  of 
1000  parts  of  stearic  acid.  In  the  same  way 
the  tendency  of  iron  to  crystallise  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  bv  intermixture  with  other  metals.  And 


for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
osition.  Iris  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that, 
as  usual,  official  routine,  petty  jealousy,  and  ig¬ 
norance,  were  sponger  than  either  the  iron  or 


the  great  question  to  be  solv-td  is,— what  metal  j  the  argument,  and  accoidingly  nothing  was 
answers  the  purpose  best?  He  who  studies 
the  book  of  Nature  with  care  will  seldom  lay 
it  down  without  profit;  and  thus  instructed,  we 
direct  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 


combinations  of  iron  known  to  mankind. 

In  all  quarters  of  the  world,  as  if  resolved  to 
multiply  the  lesson,  nature  has  placed  certain 
metallic  masses,  to  which  the  name  -'meteoric 
iron’1  lias  been  given,  on  the  supposition  that 
these  masses  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere. 
Many  of  them  are  known  to  have  lain  for  ages 
where  they  now  are,  but  yet  they  retain  their 
original  metallic  character,  and.  seem  to  suffer 
little  or  nothing  from  the  oxidising  influences 
of  air  or  moisture.  The  composition  of  this 
meteoric  iron  is  singularly  uniform,  and  wheth¬ 
er  near  the  poles  or  the  equator,  consist  chief¬ 
ly  of  iron  and  nickel;  the  latter  varying  from 
two  to  ten  per  cent.,  with  small  quantities  of 


clone.  Now,  however,  the  question  returns  to 
that  intelligence  which  gives  life  and  character 
to  all  free  institutions:  the  fabrication  of  mete¬ 
oric  iron  is  before  the  manufacturing  industry 
j  of  the  world,  to  be  accepted  or  refused. 

Hitherto  the  difficulty  of  procuring  nickel  ex¬ 
empt  from,  arsenic  has  offered  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  success  but  now  we  know  that  M 
most  countries  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
nickel  exists.  Within  these  few  years  an  ore 
of  surpiiurct  of  nickel,  devoid  of  arsenic,  has 
been  found  near  Inverary,  in  Scotland,  and 
by  its  means  meteoric  iron  has  been  made  of  the 
very  best  quality.  This,  in  fact,  formed  part  of 
the  argument  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
British  govermental  authorities.  A  mine  of 
this  ore  exists  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  promises  to  yield  an  ample  amount  of 
ore  when  fully  developed.  It  is  now  worked, 


cobalt  and  (it  is  said)  chromium.  The  remark-  |  and  as  we  Iiavu  bKfore  s;,id-  ,lie  produce  may  be 
able  fact  that  the  three  first  metals,  iron,  nick-  eafii,-v  converted  into  the  desired  compound,  at 
el,  cobalt,  are  the  only  ones  that  obey  the  mag-  n  n,eic4  nominal  cost.  Specimens  of  this  kind 
net,  seems  to  establish  a  connection  between  *re  now  before  us,  and  extensive  experiments 
these  masses  and  the  name  they  bear,  which  j  ilave  *hown  tl,e  practicability  of  this  monufac- 
may  one  day  lead  to  interesting  discoveries;  !  ,urc’ti0  lliat  we  have  110  douht  of  filldinK>  wi,h* 
but  at  present  we  wish  to  dire  ct  attention  ,  a  few  J'e,,rs’  the  "re,lt  ,Mson  80  ,onS  hek!  UP 
wholly  to  their  apparent  indestructibility,  and  j  !,-v  “ature  for  our  guidance  brought  home  to  the 

to  the’great  strength  and  ducility  of  the  metal  I  bcaitbs  °‘  ,b<:  Uld*l0n’  ’n  tbc  demonstrated  form 


of  iron  instruments  which  possess  increased 
strength  and  a  greatly  d  rnished  tendency  to 
rust  and  tarnish.  Such  at  least  are  the  advan- 
I  tnges  offered  by  the  hand  of  science  to  this  in. 

|  teresting  branch  of  manufactures ;  it  is  not  of- 
ally  possesses  any  valuable  qualities,  wo  ought,  ;  ten  that  science  promises  in  vain. 

by  art,  to  enjoy  those  advantages  thus  provi-  [Railroad  Record. 


that  composes  them.  To  close  our  eyes  upon 
a  lesson  of  this  kind  is  absolute  folly;  and  as 
science  has  demonstrated  to  us  the  actual  com 
position  of  metoric  iron,  it  follows  that,  if  it  re¬ 
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From  the  Horticulturist. 

Successful  Experiments  in  Mulching. 

D-V  VV.  It.  COPPO  K.  r.UKFAT.O,  >r.  T. 

Dkar  Sin  .Ml  facts  tending  to  the  irn-  j 
proverneut  of  practical  results  in  the  processes  ; 
of  gardening,  are  what  are  sought  for  by  the  ; 
ren’lers  of  the  Hirtkulladtt  See.  And  although  | 
in  licit  creeps  into  our  magazines  that  is  deni-  j 
lory,  and  of  accident  a!  origin,  oil-times  mislead¬ 
ing  t lie  anxiou ;  i nqui r  r.  to  the  neglect  or  sound 
practical  anti  philosophical  operations,  yet  it  is 
to  them  reference  must  he  had,  if  wc  would 
keep  up  with  t  h«  spirit  of  the  age.  arid  reap  the 
advantages  that  are  daily  being  developed  in  this 
subject. 

Heretofore,  we  have  been  but  copyists — of  i 
great  schools,  we  admit— but  whose  chief  great-  j 
liess  lay  in  the  adaptation  of  their  genius  to  the  . 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  they  originated  in.  j 
Their  processes  in  the  acclimation  of  plants —  I 
the  art  of  propagating — systems  of  pruning,  ! 
and  the  routine  of  tree  as:,  l  vegetable  culture,  j 
lias  attained  the  acme  of  perfection,  which  we,  | 
having  reference  only  to  the  details,  have  close¬ 
ly  followed;  any  in  'ovation*  from  those  stand¬ 
ard  am  horities  being  looked  upon  a3  doubUul,  j 
if  not  altogether  futile  m  purpose. 

That  the  spirit  of  horticulture  has  received  j 
an  impetus  with  its  kindred  sciences,  needs  no  , 
demonstration  here.  The  nation  is  alive  to  the  < 
subject;  and  throughout  our  Ian  1.  the  features  j 
of  embellished  nature  are  beginning  to  attract  ! 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  delight  the  lover  j 
of  rural  refinement. 

'The  peculiarities  of  climate  superinduce 
specific  methods,  whether  in  reference  to  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate  things.  Thus  we  fmil^  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  colder  or  higher  couidry,  cannot  be 
safely  treated  in  their  accustomed  method,  when 
transfered  to  a  hotter  country,  or  to  lower 
grounds. 

The  same  facts  apply  to  plants  under  similar 
removal.  Even  on  the  same  isothermal  line, 
do  we  find  prominent  deviations.  The  quality 
of  constitution  is  inherent  in  all  organized  be- 
in,rs  ;  and  in  no  wise  is  that  feature  of  life  less  1 
marked  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  lienee,  the  treatment  of  hybrid 
and* cross  bred  varieties  of  plants,  cannot  bo 
successfully  attained  in  these  varied  localities, 
without  modified  adaptedness  to  constitution, 
and  habit.  Herein,  then  lies  the  great  study  of 
horticulture.  The  analytical  stiucture  of  soils 
for  specific  purposes— the  altitude,  aspect  and 
position  for  one  class,  dryness  or  moisture  lor 
another — the  nature  and  effect  of  special  ma¬ 
nures  in  ameliorating  what  arc  termed  worn 
out  soils — the  peculiar  effects  of  climate  sum  hy¬ 
bridization  upon  vitality  and  lougeviy — spe¬ 
cific  analysis  of  the  various  t  rees  comprising  the 
circle  of  hardy  fruit  culture— and  last,  though 
not  least,  a  s.nct  inquiry  into  the.  habits  of  all 
those  insects  depredatory  upon  fruits  and  trees. 

My  design  in  this  paper,  is  not  to  inflict  upon 
you  an  elaborate  essay  upon  these  subjects,  but 
to  simply  make  known  the  results  of  some  few 
practical  result*?  On  the  subject  of  iix~delnn^ 


tree, — a  practice  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  successful  growth 
nf  many  plants,  and  especially  those  of  large 
ffesho  1  varieties;  such  plants  are  usually  loose 
>11  their  tissues,  making  growth  rapidly  during 
the  rainy  season.  This  season  of  luxuriant 
growth,  followed  by  our  hot  and  dry  summers, 
subject  fin  it  culture  to  serious  ills,  su  ii  as 
sea II. r»g,  or  spongy  and  blighted  wood,  as  in 
the  apple  and  pear,  and  to  drying  and  then  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  hark,  as  in  the  cherry,  plum  and 
peach,  causing  tiie  exudation  of  gums,  and  its 
attendant  diseases.  Such  trees,  and  especially 
those  recently  transplanted,  are  highly  benefit- 
ted  by  checking  the  too  rapid  tianspiration 
through  the  bark  by  a  loose  bandage  of  straw 
o v  hay  ropes.  The  latter  can  he  readily  made 
in  any  desirable  lemrfh  or  thickness,  by  hitch¬ 
ing  the  first  loop  to  the  axle  of  a  grindstone,  or 
other  crank,  and  feeding  as  in  making  common 
rope.  An  inch  and  a  half  for  large  and  an  inch 
in  thickness  for  small  trees,  are  the  sizes  I  find 
most  suitable.  They  are  put  on  the  trees  by 
beginning  with  a  h?i If- 1  ( i tell  at  the  bottom  arid 
winding  upward,  merely  tilth  t  enough  to  hold 
their  position.  These  ropes,  by  shading  the 
hark  from  a  scorching  sun,  keep  the  sap  cool 
and  hea'thfuL  without,  depriving  it  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  circulation  of  air.  Of  a  row  of  standard 
pear  trees  planted  in  the  early  spring,  those 
thus  treated  are  at  this  time  full  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  others  not  rope-wound.  Of  cher¬ 
ries,  the  rope-wound  trees  are  fresher  arid  fuller 
nf  foliage,  with  fruit  in  abundance  trow  swell¬ 
ing;  while  those  not  wound  have  made  but  lit¬ 
tle  growth,  and  have  not  set  a  fruit.  The  same 
di  Terence  is  observable  on  tire  plum  and  peach. 

I  am  thus,  far  fully  persuaded  of  its  salutary  in¬ 
fluence.  mui  that  it  will  effectually  check  tho 
burdiaig  of  the  bark,  ami  the  gumming  of  stone 
fruits,  from  which  they  rarely  long  survive. 
This  experiment  has  been  successively  made 
for  many  seasons,  the  present  embracing  more 
than  a  hundred-  trees.  I  would  add,  also,  the 
roots  of  all  are  mulched  with  spent  tan.  to  a  cir¬ 
cumference  at  least  equal  with  the  top. 

Mulching  Trues, — It  is  surprising  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  difference  between  the  growth  of  trees, 
and  especially  the  dwarf  pear  trees,  from  the 
effects  of  mulching  the  roots.  Such  trees  I 
have  found  to  have  made  masses  of  fibrous  roots 
in  a  single  season,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doublets 
others  similarly  situated  in  every  respect,  hut 
without  the  mulching. 

So  long  as  our  tree  propagators  will  deter¬ 
mine  to  grow  their  trees  for  market,  with  long 
and  bare  stems  five  to  seven  feet  high,  before 
li  ailing  them  in  the  nursery  rows,  it  may  be 
a  settled  axiom,  that  such  trees  will  not  do 
without  .'trowing  and  mulching.  Every  sea¬ 
son  proves  this  in  the  loss  of  multitudes  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  apparently  thrifty  bearing  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  cherry  and  peach.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  friend,  whose  cherries  have  long  been 
the  admiration  of  all  observers,  from  their  fine 
fruit  and  luxuriant  habit,  is  fast  losing  his  stock 
from  this  cause.  The  bursting  and  exudation, 
of  the  gum  poisoning  t  he  surrounding  parts-- 
stopping  the  pores  of  the  bark  below,  and  tot  tw¬ 
in  c  a  mars  oPflint-1-i.kfxsuhsta.n.ce,  which  gi.idu- 
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ally  increases  until  the  cellular  tissues  are  en¬ 
tirely  blocked  up>  when  the  lift'  dies. 

That  tili a  ivm'ady  is  produced  [»y  the  action 
of  the  Min.  and  other  external  onuses,  Upon  tile 
hmg  and  naket*  trunk,  thefe  ran  be  no  doubt. 
The  outer  bark  hardens  to  such  tin  extent  tiiat 
its  expansion  tics  not  keep  pace  w  h  the 
growing  tissues  beneath  j  a  vent  for  the  over 
accumulating  sap  is  a  necessary  result.  5?t raw¬ 
ing  or  shading  the  stem  will  remedy  this,  as 
the  outer  bark  is  then  kept  in  the  same  pro 
gross  of  growth  as  are  the  inner,  The  barbar¬ 
ous  custom  of  slitting  will  oft-times  produce 
relief;  bat  when  cut  too  deep,  produces  the 
same  disrate. 

Mulciuxg'Straw EKfiKiKS. — In  a  former  num¬ 
ber  of  the  horticulturist,  I  detailed  some  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  virtues  of  spent  tan,  as  tested 
by  many  years’  experience.  Those  remarks 
having  elicited  many  inquiries  from  strawber¬ 
ry  growers,  allow  me  to  add  yet  another  valu¬ 
able  feature  in  its  use,  curliness  in  fruiting 
without  forcing. 

There  is  not,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
many  individuals  comprising  the  Buffalo  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  a  strawberry  within  the  r 
grounds  (June  4 1 h )  mote  than  a  thirl  griwti, 
and  generally  yet  merely  blossoming;  whde 
from  my  mulched  beds,  of  the  vari  ties  'Early 
Scarlet,  Hnvey  s  Seedling,  Burr  s  Seedling,  and 
Necked  Pine,  we  have  gathered  ripe  fruit  from 
the  first  of  June.  The  whole  crop  is  ripening 
and  coloring  well ;  and  is  at  least  two  weeks 
til  .advance  of  those  in  ordinary  culture.  Tin* 
plants  show  great  vigor  in  foliage  and  fruit.  On 
stools,  which  were  runners  planted  in  .May  last 
year,  an  hundred  and  twenty  berries  were  count¬ 
ed  on  many  of  them.  Here  then,  is  a  valuable 
fruit  easily  obtained;  no  other  means  or  pro 
lection  being  needful,  save  a  deep  and  rich  soil, 
(clay  loam.)  with  an  inch  and  a  half  covering 
of  spent  tan  dirictfVom  l  lie  vat. 

When  strawberries  arc  thus  mulched  with 
tan,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  winter  frosts  pene¬ 
trate  far  less  deeply  into  the  ground;  the  roots 
are  not  torn,  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  uphea¬ 
val  of  frosty  weather.  The  warm  rays  of  the 
sun  penetrate  to  the  roots  during  March  and 
April,  while  the  soil  collects  and  retains  ilsheat 
greatly  by  the  aid  of  the  mulch  ;  and  the  warmth 
arising  from  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
tan,  hastens  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit. 

Remarks. — We  have,  on  a  siuaii  scale,  made  smjje 
experiments  in  mulching,  both  in  the  garden  and  or¬ 
chard,  which  have  resulted  in  a  conviction  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  practice.  Indeed,  if  alier  preparing  our 
land  well  and  getting  the  crop  sufficiently  tip,  we  could 
procure  llio  materials  in  a  sufficient,  abundance,  and 
apply  them  at  any  thing  near  die  same  labor  we  bestow 
n  cultivation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  would  re- 
lizc  large  yields,  and  with  a  continued  increase  of  the 
jroductivenesH  of  our  farms,  of,  instead  of  fruit  trees 
>nd  a  few  patches  in  our  garden,  we  were  to  mulch 
he  whole  surface  of  our  arable  land.  Straw,  jenvgs 
tfany  kind,  weeds,  shavings,  spent  tan,  s^w  dijstaiu! 
Ivon  small  brush,  will  be  found  valuable  fo  t  mulcoing. 


We  have  used  around  our  apple  trees  on  poor  land 
shingle  maker’s  shavings  very  successfully.-— Ei>.  F 
*Nl  I*. 

Reuera!  Rules  for  Building' 

The  following,  which  arc  a  few  of  the  rules 
to  lie  observed  in  In; tiding  houses,  may  afford 
some  useful  suggestions  to  those  about  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  undertakings. 

1.  Always  compare  the  cost  with  the  means, 
before  deciding  on  the  plan.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  build  within  means,  than  to  have  a 
largo,  fine  house,  hard  to  keep  in  order,  and 
encumbering  the  owner  with  a  heavy  and  an¬ 
noying  debt.  A  great  error  with  many  is  an 
attempt  to  buildjftrtcty.  Attend  to  real  wants 
and  substantial  eonveniencies,  and  avoid  irnag- 
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inary  anil  inanfactured  desires. 

2.  Study  a  convenient  location  rather  than 
a  showy  on  ;;  a  house  on  a  lofty  hill  may  make 
a  fine  appearance,  but  (lie  annoyance  ofascend- 
iug  it  will  become  greater  each  successive 
day. 

3  Build  of  such  good  materials  as  are  near 
at  hand.  Ail  interesting  index  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  resources  and  materials  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  region,  with  the  addition  of  great  economy 
over  the  use  of  such  as  are  “far  brought  and 
dear  bought.” 

4.  Prefer  lasting  to  perishable  meterials,  even 
if  in  ore  cost  ly.  A  small,  well  built  erection  is 
lie'ter  than  a  large  decay  iug  shell. 

5.  Discard  all  gingerbread  work,  and  adopt 
a  plain,  neat  and  tasteful  appearance  in  every 
onrt.  Far  more  true  taste  is  evinced  by  proper 
forms  and  just  proportions  than  by  any  amount 
of  tinsel  and  peacock  decorations.  A  marble 
statue  bedizzened  with  feathers  and  ribbons 
would  not  ho  a  very  pleasing  object, 

6.  Where  convenient  and  praetible,  let  the 
plan  be  so  devised  that  additions  can  be  subse¬ 
quently  made,  without  distorting  the  whole. 

7.  In  ail  country  houses,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  palace,  let  the  kitchen  (a  most  impor¬ 
tant  department),  always  he  on  a  level  with 
the  main  floor.  It  requires  more  force  to 
raise  a  hundred  pounds  ten  feet  upwards, 
whether  it  lie  the  human  frame  or  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  eatables,  than  the  same  weight  ono 
hundred  feet  on  a  level.  To  do  it  fifty  times 
a  day  is  a  serious  task.  If  the  mistress  super¬ 
intends  her  own  kitchen,  it  should  he  of  easy 
access. 

8.  Every  entrance  from  without  should  open  • 
into  some  entry,  loliy  or  hall,  to  prevent  the 
direct  ingress  of  cold  air  into  rooms,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  sufficient  privacy. 

9.  The  first  floor  of  any  house,  however  small 
should  he  at  least  one  foot  above  ground,  to 
guard  against  dampness. 

10.  Flat  roofs  should  be  adopted  only  with 
metalic  covering.  Shingles  needs  steeper  in- 
cliuatoiij  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  snow, 
leakage  find  decay,  more  so  than  is  frequently 
adopted.  A  steep  roof  is  aditionally  cheaper 
bit  admitting  the  use  of  less  pef'ect  material  for 
an  equally  perfect  roof,  and  giving  ttV'im  garret 
room. 
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1  l.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  i 
convenient  arrangement  and  disposition  of  room  j 
in  constant  daily  use.  than  those  employed  but  j 
a  few  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence  the 
Kitchen  and  livcog  room  should  receive  special 
attention. 

12.  Every  cellar  should  have  besides  the 
stairs  withm.  an  outside  entrance  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  barrels  and  other  heavy  articles. 

13.  The  coolest  rooms  in  summer  and  the 
warmest  in  winter,  are  those  remote  front  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  fr  in  the 
afterenoon  sum.  Hence  parlors,  nurseries  and 
other  apartments  where  persona!  comfort  is  im¬ 
portant  should  be  placed  on  this  side  of  the 
house,  where  practicable. 

14.  The  pantry,  an  1  more  especially  the  chi¬ 
na  closet,  should  be  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  diningroom,  for  easy  access  from  Doth ;  and 
the  bath  room  between  the  kitchen  and  nursery 
for  the  convenience  to  warm  water.  The  kitch¬ 
en  should  have  oppo  ite  wimlo  s,  for  full  light, 
and  for  securing  a  current  of  air  in  summer. 

15.  Brick  and  stone  houses  should,  he  always 
lathed  and  plastered  inside,  sons  to  lave-  a 
confined  portion  of  air  in  the  wall,  to  prevent 
dampness. 

16.  Unburnt  brick  should  not  be  used  for 
“  filling-in'’  wooden  houses,  as  rats  are  often 
known  to  cut  through  them. 

17.  To  prevent  rats  from  burrowing  into  cel¬ 
lars,  either  make  a  goo  1  water-lime  floor  or 
else  build  the  waft  on  a  close  jo'nted  flagging, 
laid  some  inches  below  the  bottom  ofthe  cellar 
and  projecting  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the 
wall.  The  rat  burrows  down  next  to  the  wall 
reaches  the  flagging,  and  cannot  passthrough 
it,  *? ever  in  any  case  working  hack. 

48.  In  erecting  biiek  wall-,  place  strips  of 
lath  bet ween  the  cou  s's,  and  not  thick  blocks 
in  the  courses,  for  uaili  g  to.  The  former  will 
bind  the  walls  together,  and  only  become  firm¬ 
er  by  the  entrance  of  the  wedge  form  nails; 
the  latter  are  very  liable  to  become  loosened. 

19.  The  two  corner  faring  pieces  of  rooms 
should  be  very  securely  nailed  together,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  plastering  from  crackig  at  the  cor¬ 
ners. 

20.  Always  reserve  ten  p  r  cent  of  cost  for 
improvement  and  planting.  Remember  that 
a  hu nd-red  dollars  in  trees  and  shrubbery  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  ornamental  and  pleasing  effect 
than  a  thousand  in  architecture. 

21.  Lastly  never  build  in  a  hurry,  mature  plans 
thoroughly;  procure  the  best  materials,  and 
have  joiner  wo'k  done  at  the  cheaper  season 
of  the  whiter,  and  erection  will  be  complete 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  the 
greatest  practicablede  gree  of  economy. 

[Rural  Register- 

Red  Raspberry  Leaves. — It  is  asserted  that 
the  fine  green  leaves  ofthe  red  rasn.berrv  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  fair  day,  and  cured  in  an  open,  room, 
are  not  inferior  to  the  China  teas. 


Cough  in  Horses. — It  is  said  that  the  small 
twigs  of  cedar  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
their  grain  will  cure  a  cough,  and  that  has  been 
Used  with  complete  success. 


The  Impropriety  of  Turning  Stock  up«n  Fields!* 

Whenever  politicians  wish  to  impress  any 
particular  point  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  expression  “keep  it  before  the  people”  is 
used  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
upon  whom  it  may  be  desired  to  operate.  In 
as  much  as  frequent,  admirations  are  required  to 
attract,  the  attention  of  farmers  to  politics,  of 
wifi  h  they  are  generally  so  fond,  it  may  be  very 
justly  concluded  that  it  is  highly  important,  in 
writing  upon  agricultural  improvement,  that 
they  slm til  1  very  frequently  be  called  on  to  no¬ 
tice  and  read  upon  particular  subjects.  We 
have  before  cautione  lour  fawner  readers  against 
the  too  common  practice  of  turning  stock  upon 
their  fields  after  taking  their  crops  from  them  ; 
yet  wo  must  call  their  attention  to  the  subject 
again,  as  we  see  in  our  travels  over  various  parts 
ofthe  State  that  many  farmers  still  pursue  this 
murderous  plan.  If  any  farmtr  will  reason  with 
himself  hut  for  a.  moment,  he  must,  we  think 
see  tlie  loss  that  he  sustains  every  year,  by  al¬ 
lowing  stock  to  run  upon  his  cultivated  fields. 
Land  like  aniiaals,  requires  to  be  fed  if  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  to  producegood  crops.  Such 
being  the  case,  does  it  not  seem  foolish  to  turn 
stock  of  different  kinds  upon  the  fields  and  let 
them  eat  the  stubble,  -stalk  and  vine,  and  after 
a  part  of  these  have  been  required  to  nourish 
the  animal,  the  remainder  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  field  the  nex-  year,  in  the  shape  of  barn  yard 
manure,  and  that  greatly  lessened  in  value  by 
neglect.  But  says  a  farmer  upon  reading  thus 
Far,  what  shall  I  do  with  my  cattle  and  hogs? 
What  shall  I  feed  them  with?  To  such  an  en¬ 
quiry  we  would  reply  by  saying  that  if  a  farmer 
cannot  keep  his  stock  without  resorting  to  this 
means  lie  had  better  get  clear  of  it.  If  his  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  are  to  be  supported  at  the  expense 
of  exhausting  his  land  it  would  be  decidely 
good  policy  to  get  clear  of  them.  The  farmers 
ofNorth  Cnrolina,  have  too  much  stock  as  well 
ns  land,  and  we  would  advise  them  to  get  clear 
of  at  least  one  half  their  stock  and  land,  and 
their  happiness  would  be  greatly  enhanced  and 
their  profits  enlarged. —  Exchange. 

— ■ — a&-  -gases— ... - 

Variety  in  Occupations. 

One  of  the  broad  marks  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  this  and  other  countries,  is  found  in  the 
readiness  with  which  our  citizens  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  changing  circumstances.  The  fact 
that  we  can  turn  our  hands  to  anything ,  gives 
full  assurance  of  permanent  prosperity  and  in¬ 
dependence.  It  results  mo-tly,  perhaps,  from 
education.  In  England  a  seven  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship  is  required,  before  one  is  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  trade;  a  d  this  arbitrary  requ  rement, 
tending,  as  it  does,  to  keep  men  in  ignorance  of 
everything  but  this  one  occupation  holds  them 
in  a  sort  of  bondage. 

He  who  knows  only  bow  to  weave ,  must,  o.f 
necessity,  be  the  dependent  of  the  owner  of  tbs 
Zoom;  and  he  who  knows  only  how  to  use  the 
spade,  has  ever  been  the  serf  of  him  who  own¬ 
ed  the  soil.  TRe  spirit  of  unrest  with  which 
Yankees  seem  inspired,  lias  doubtless  been,,  ip 
some  respects,  productive  of  evil.  It  has  drain- 
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ed  New  England  of  many  of  her  enterprising 
sous,  who  might  have  remained  at  home,  and 
hy  a  more  thorough  oullivatioo  of  her  soil, 
gained  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  which 
they  have  in  vain  sought,  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
setting  sun.  Cooper,  in  one  of  his  novels,  says, 
“The  prospect  of  Heaven  itself  would  have  no 
charms  for  an  American  of  the  hack  woods,  if 
he  thought  there  was  any  place  farther  JVest 

Still,  the  consciousness  t'hsrt  the  world  is 
open  to  him,  to  go  where  he  pleases,  and  do 
what  he  pleases  for  a  business,  gives  strength,  and 
manliness  to  the  character  of  the  American. 

The  idea  is  fast  becoming  obsolete,  that  a 
man  has  capacity  but  for  one  pursuit.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  intense  application  to  one 
study,  or  constant  straining  of  his  mind  in  one 
direction,  like  the  continued  exertion  of  one 
set  of  muscles,  is  injurious  to  the  whole  system. 
This  is  true  of  scientific  pursuits,  as  is  well  il- 
lusted  by  the  case  of  one  of  our  own  country¬ 
men,  who  recently  became  deranged,  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  new  method  of  taking  the  longi¬ 
tudes.  His  mind  has  been  overtasked,  and  lost 
its  balance,  at  the  moment  of  success. 

It  is  true  of  mercantile  pursuits.  A  count¬ 
ing-house  clerk,  or  merchant,  who  has  no  oili¬ 
er  object  of  interest  than  his  books  and  ledgers, 
becomes  a  one-sided  man,  a  man  of  dollars  and 
cents,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  another, 
“can  see  nothing  very  beautiful  that  is  not  at 
the  same  time  very  lucrative.” 

The  true  remedy  for  these  difficulties  is  to 
mix  up  a  little  farming  with  your  other  affairs. 
Have  your  dwelling  a  few  miles  from  the.  city, 
and  take  fresh  air  and  exercise  instead  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  the  country,  especially  every  man 
should  have  land,  and  he  interested  in  its  cul¬ 
ture,  not  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  profii^to  him¬ 
self,  but  for  his  health  of  body  and  m/nd  ;  and  for 
the  advt  ntage  of  those  around  him.  Some  of 
the  best  farmers  in  New  England  have  been 
among  professional  men.  The  old  order  of 
ministers*  were  all  farmers  ami  furnished  their 
parishes  the  best  examples  of  systematic  an  1 
scientific  husbandry,  and  the  best  illustration 
that  intellectual  culture  tends  always  to  promote  the 
best  culture  of  the  soil. 

They  were  in  advance  of  the  people,  as  well 
in  the  science  of  husbandry  as  in  general  attain¬ 
ments  in  learning,  and  their  daily  life  of  min¬ 
gled  physical  and  mental  labor,  their  quiet,  and 
unselfish  living  out  the  pure  principles  of  the 
gospel,  were  sermons  more  powerful  for  good 
than  the  speculative  Sunday  discourses  of  some 
of  their  successors,  who  are  in  a  more  literal 
sense  *  set  apart  to  minister  in  holy  tilings.”  In 
the  days  of  political  trials,  no  purer  or  readier 
patriots  were  found  than  they  who  labored 
through  the  week  on  the  lands  of  the  parsonage. 
The  country  physician  is  always  a  farmer,  and 
usually  scientific  and  successful.  His  studies 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  the 
laws  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  give  him 
a  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Many  of  our 
lawyers  of  the  first  rank  are  rendering  valuable 
aid  to  our  cause.  The  present  Secretary  of  the 

'The  “Beechers”  of  the  present  day  do  not  follow 
their  good  example. —  Ho.  F.  P. 


State  lias  done  good  service  to  his  country  on 
his  farm  in  Marshfield,  and  his  home  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  the  Granite  Staffs 

indeed  there  is  room  enough  in  the  business 
for  all,  and  often  he  who  pursues  it,  not  as  his 
principal  employment,  but  as  an  amusement; 
may,  by  strict  scientific  investigation,  and  by 
experiment  which  may  result  to  him  in  pecuni¬ 
ary  loss,  make  his  recreation  of  substantial  ben¬ 
efit  to  his  follow  men. — New  England  Farmer t 


Food  for  the  Sick. 


Always  have  everything  you  use  Very  sweet 
ami  clean,  as  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  are 
very  sensitive  in  sickness.  Never  cook  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  sick  over  a  smoke  or  blaze,  as  you 
will  thus  impart  a  smoky  taste.  When  the 
mixture  is  t’hich,  stir  often  to  prevent  burning. 
Be  very  careful  in  putting  in  seasoning,  not  to 
put  in  loo  much ,  as  it  is  easy  to  add,  but  not  to 
su  lit  ract. 

.  The  nicest  way  to  flavor  with  orange  or  lem¬ 
on  peel  is  to  rub  loaf  sugar  on  the  peel  till  the 
oil  is  absorbed  into  it,  and  then  use  the  sugar 
to  flavor  and  sweeten-  Herbs  and  spice,  when 
boiled  to  flavor,  should  he  tied  in  a  rag,  ns  they 
will  not  then  burn  on  the  vessel  at  the  edges. 

Always  have  a  shawl  at  hand,  also  a  clejin 
towel,  a  clean  handkerchief,  and  a  sm  ,il  waiter, 
when  you  present  food  or  drink.  Many  of  the 
articles  for  desserts  and  evening  parties  tiro 
good  for  the  sick 

An  excellent  Relish  for  a  Convalescent.  Cut 
some  codfish  to  hits  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  boil 
if  a  minute  in  water  to  freshen  it.  Pour  off  all 
the  water,  and  add  some  cream  and  a  little  pep¬ 
per. 

Split  and  toast  a  Boston  cracker,  and  put  the 
above  upon  it.  Milk  and  a  little  butter  may  be 
used  i  nst  ad  of  cream. 

Ham  or  smoke  beef  may  he  prepared  in  the 
same  way.  For  a  variety,  be, at  up  an  egg  and 
stir  it  in,  instead  of  cream,  or  with  the  cream. 

These  preparations  at  e  also  good  for  a  relish 
fora  family  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

Several  IVays  of  Preparing  Chickens  for  the. 
Sick.  Chicken  tea  is  made  by  boilipg  any  part 
of  the  chicken,  and  using  the  broth  weak  with 
only  a  little  salt. 

Chicken  broth  is  made  by  boiling  the  chicken  a 
good  deal,  and  skimming  very  thoroughly  and 
seasoning  with  salt.  A  little  rice  or  pearl  bar¬ 
ley  improves  it,  or  a  little  parsley  may  be  used 
to  fl  uvor  it. 

Chicken  panada  is  made  by  pounding  some  of 
the  meat  of  boiled  chicken  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
little  broth,  and  also  u  tittle  salt  and  nutmeg. 
Then  pour  in  it  little  broth  and  boil  it  five  min¬ 
utes.  It  should  be  a  thick  broth. 

Milk  Porridge.  Make  a  thin  batter  with  In- 
dial)  meal  and  wheat  flour,  a  spoonfnl  of  each 
and  pour  it  into  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  and  water 
equal  portions  of  each.  Salt  it  to  the  taste. 
Boil  ten  minutes. 

Rice  Gruel  and  Oat-meal  Gruel.  Make  a  thin 
paste  of  ground,  rice  or  Indian  meal,  and 
pour  into  boding  water,  or  boiling  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Let  the  rice  boil  up  once,  but  the  corn 
meal  must  boil  half  an  hour.  Season  with  salt 
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fugar  aucl  ntitmeg.  A  little  ci’fc'iliti  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement. 

Arrowroot  and  Tcpidca  Gruels.  Jamaica  ar¬ 
rowroot  is  t lie  best.  Makfe  ii  thin  paste,  and 
pour  into  boiling  water,-  and  flavor  with  sugar, 
salt  and  nutmeg.  A  little  lemon  juice  im¬ 
proves  it. 

Tapioca  must  be  soaked  In  twice  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  over  night  then  add  milk  and  Witter 
and  boil  till  it  is  soft.  Flavor  as  above. 

Wheat  Gruel.  Tie  half  a  pint  of  wheat  flour  in 
thick  cotton  cloth,  and  hoi!  it  three  or  fourhours  ; 
then  dry  the  lump  and  grate  it  when  you  use 
it.  Prepare  a  gruel  of  it  he  making  a  thin  paste 
and  pouring  it  into  boiling  milk  and  water  and 
flavor  with  salt.  This  is  good  for  teething  chil¬ 
dren. 

Another  Panada.  Boil  a  mixture  of  one- 
fourth  wine,  and  three-fourths  water,  and  fla¬ 
vor  it  with  nutmeg  or  lemon.— Stir  in  grated 
bread  or  crackers,  and  let  boil  up  once. 

Herb  Drinks.  Balm  tea  is  often  much  relish¬ 
ed  by  the  sick.  Sage  tea  also  is  good.  Bairn, 
sage,  and  sorrel,  mixed  with  sliced  I  Jinon  and 
boiling  water  poured  on,  and  then  sweet¬ 
ened,  is  a  tine  drink.  Pennyroyal  makes  a 
good  drink  to  promote  perspiration. 

Herb  drinks  must  often  be  renewed,  as  they 
grew  insipid  by  standing. 

Other  Simple  Drinks.  Pour  boiling  water  on 
to  tamarinds,  or  mashed  cranberries,  or  mashed 
whortleberries,  then  pour  off  the  water  and 
sweeten  it.  Add  a  little  wine  if  allowed. 

Toast  bread  very  brown,  and  put  it  in  co’d 
water,  and  it  is  often  relished.  Pour  boil  ng 
water  on  to  bread  toasted  very  brown,  and  hoi! 
it  a  minute,  then  strain  it,  arid  add  a  little  cream 
and  sugar.  Make  a  tea  of  parched  com  poun¬ 
ded,  and  add  sugar  and  cream. 

Simple  Hint  Whey.  Mix  equal  rpiraryf hies  of 
water,  milk,  and  white  wiwe.  Sweeten  it  to  the 
taste. 

A  great  Favorite  with  Iitv'attds.  Take  one  third 
brisk  cider  and  two- thirds  water;  s’Vveeten  it, 
and  crumb  in  toasted  bread1,  or  toasted  crackers 
and  grate  on  nutmeg.  Acid  jellies  will  answer 
for  this,  when  cider  earmirt  I  re  obtained, 

A  iSew  fVay  of  Making  Barley  Welter.  Put 
two  tablespoopfulls  of  pearl  barley  into  a  quart 
jug.  two  great  spoonfulls  of  white  sugar,  a  small 
pinch  of  salt,  a  small  bit  of  orange,  or  lemon 
peel,  and  a  glass  of  calf’s  foot  jelly,  and  then 
till  the  jug  with  boiling  water.  Shake  it,  and 
then  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold.  It  is  best  made 
over  night,  to  use  next  day.  When  the  liquor 
is  all  poured  off,  it  maybe  filled  again  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  it  is  again  very  good. 

Arrowroot  Blanc  Mange,  'fake  two  tnhlo- 
spoonfulls  of  arrowroot  to  one  quart  of  milk,  and 
a,  pinch  of  salt.  Scald  the  mil  s,  sweeten  it 
and  then  stir  in  the  arrowroot,  which  must  first 
he  wet  with  some  milk.  Let  it  boil  up  onc  e. 
Orange  water,  rose  water  or  lemon  pee!,  can  be 
used  to  flavor  it.  Pour  it  into  moulds  to  coot. 

From  the  American  Cotton  Planter- 

Southern  Horticultural  Society. 

Dn.  N.  B.  Cloud — My  Dear  Sir :  I  would  not 

be  one  to  distraflt  counsel  by  /ray  new  proposi¬ 


tions,  dr  to  draw  dll'  action  ff-'oqn  the'  f/ffesent  a"- 
rien't oral  spirits  prevailing  in  {fie  Southern 
country.  Yet  there  appears  to  me  to  lie  at  this 
time  a  need  and  growing  necessity  for  some 
concentration  of  labor  and  exnerience  upon  the 
fruit  cause  in  the  Smith.  We  must  have  a  col¬ 
lection  of  all  the  choice  Southern  seedling  fruity 
collect  the  expc-rietlde  iff  all  life  fruit  growers, 
and  filake  aii  exertion  to  gro\V  other  seedlings 
that  wi  1  prove  acceptable  aiid  worthy  of  prop¬ 
agation.  I  atn  not  aide  to  devise  any  other 
means  to  effect  so  gttod  a  purpose,  as  to  have  a 
Southern  Horticultural  Society; 

I  ask  of  the  following  gbntlcnrei!  to  give  me 
their  opinions  as  early  as  pOsfiibiC;  us  to  what 
they  think  of  the  project,  when  t  Will  make 
known  through  the  American  Cotton  Planter. 

1  here,  beg  to  say,  that  this  is  not  original  with 
me.  a  Georgia  Agriculturist  shall  have  all  the 
credit  if  it  succeeds,  an  1  if  it  fail,  there  be,  I 
am  old  enough  not  to  bn  hiirt  and  used  to  fail¬ 
ures.  Dr.  Swasey,  Tlics.  Affleck,  of  Miss.  ; 
Col.  Alexander  Carter,  N.  B.  Cloud,  of  Ala.; 
K.  Peters,  fledlrtond,  Nelson,  Tan  Buren,  of 
Ca.;  Summer,  of  SoiJtfi  Carolina. 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  something  of  this 
kind,  ami  hope  something  may  be  done  during 
the  fairs.  The  friends  inav  meet  in  Montgom¬ 
ery.  Augusta,  dr Co't.mida,  and  then  determimi 
as  to  whether  it  he  best  to  make  an  independ¬ 
ent  association,  or  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  Ac  lieu  It  oral  Societies. 

1  hope  ant  and  all  friends  of  this  cause  will 
deem  tbe'mSoives  especially  referred  to. 

Y bur's.  &c..  M.  W.  PniLLirs. 

EdtOards.  Miss.,  25.  1856". 

[fv’t'i  hope  the  above  communication  will  elic¬ 
it  an  im  fired  i  ate  response  from-  the  friends  of 
Soutf/eiM  Horticulture  in  every  section  of  {lie 
country.  There  is  ample  time  between  tills 
and  our  State  Fair  in  the  fall,  to  communicate 
freely  on  the  subject.  The  importance  of  the 
movement,  needs  riot  the  force  of  argument  to 
press  it  upon  tin  attcntioi  of  those  of  oiir 
friends  who  have  examined  the  subject.  Ours 
is  p-rminently — in  soil  and  climate — the  land 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  we  lack  nothing  but 
associated  e»«cerf  of  action  to- accomplish  the 
most  extraordinary  results  in  this  culture.  Let 
our  Hortienlt uraf  friends  speak  freely. — Ed. 
American  GoVvm  Plant  r.rt. 

Tomato  s  far  Stock. — It  is  needless  to  say  any¬ 
thing  respecting  tomatoes,  as  an  article  of  hu¬ 
man  food,  but  u  e  think  they  will  yet  be  used 
extensively  as  food  for  stock.  The  proportion 
of  solid  nutriment  furnished  by  this  plant  is  not 
large,  still  it  is  not  inconsiderable  :  and  taking  in¬ 
to  account  the  great  bulk  obtained  from  a  very 
small  surface  of  ground,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  profitableness  of  tomatoes  as  food  for 
cows,  hogs,  &e.  A  friend  writes  us  that  last 
season  he  boiled  u  bushel  a  day,  with  a  little 
meal  and  some  green  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
and  fed  five  cows  upon  the  mixture.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  large  increase  of  milk,  and  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  rich  flavor  and  color  of  the  butter.  A  friend 
at  our  elbow  says  he  has  fed  tomatoes,  both 
cooked  and  raw,  to  his  cows,  and  with  the  hap-’ 
pi-est  results. 
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Medical  Use  of  Suit. 

In  many  case*  of  disordered  stomach  a  tea- 
spooful  of  salt  is  «  certain  cure.  In  the  violent 
internal  aching,  termed  i.oflc.  add  a  tea  poonful 
of  Salt  toa  pint,  of  cold  Water  :  drink  it  and  go 
to  bed;  it  is  one  of  the  spediest  I'fin  dies  known. 
The  same  will  revive  a  person  who  seems  al¬ 
most  dead  from  receiving  a  heavy  fa'I.  Scr. 

In  an  apoplectic  fit.  no  time  should  lie  io-t  in 
ptMjWing  down  salt  and  water,  if  sufficient  sen- 
si iiUVty  remain  to  allow  of  swu dow ing  ;  if  not, 
the  Dead  must  he  sponged  with  cold  wnternn- 
til  the  svjnse  return,  when  salt  will  ro  npletely 
restore  the  patient  from  the  lethargy. 

In  a  fit,  the  feet  storm'd  be  placed  in  warm 
water,  with  mustard  added,  and  the  loirs  brisk¬ 
ly  rubbed,  all  bandages  removed  from  the  neck, 
and  a  cool  apartment  procured,  if  possible.  In 
many  cases  of  severe  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and 
when  other  remedies  fail.  Dr.  Rush  found  that 
two  tea-spoons  full  of  salt  completely  stayed 
the  blood. 

In  case  of  a  bite  from  a  'mad -dog,  wash  the 
part  with  a  strong  brine  for  an  hour,  and  then 
bind  on  some  salt,  with  a  rag. 

In  toothache,  warm  salt  and  water  held  to 
the  part,  and  removed  two  or  three  times,  will 
releive  it  most,  eases.  If  the  gums  he  affected, 
wash  the  mouth  with  brine.  If  the  teeth  lie 
covered  with  tartar,  wash  them  twice  a  clay 
with  salt  and  water 

In  swelled  neck,  wash  the  part  with  brine, 
and  drink,  also,  twice  a  day.  until  cured. 

Salt  will  expel  worms,  if  used  in  food  in  a 
moderate  degree,  and  aids  digestion,  but  salt 
meat  is  injurious,  if  used  much. 

[  A’(  to  England  Fanner. 


Preserving  shingles  on  Roofs 

Some  paint  roof  shingles  after  they  arc  laid. 
This  makes  them  rot  sooner  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would.  3ome  paint  the  courses  as  they 
are  laid  ;  this  is  a  great  preservative,  if  each 
shingle  is  painted  the  length  of  three  courses. 
Rut  about  as  sure  a  way  to  preserve  shingles, 
and  that  with  little  or  no  expense,  is  a  mode 
recommended  in  a  letter  to  us  by  Hon.  David 
Hunter,  of  Clinton,  on  the  23  1  of'i’eh.  last.  We 
republish  so  much  of  his  letter  as  relates  to  this 
subject,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  of  service  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

“There  is  one  tiling  more,  that  nearly  all 
people  know,  if  they  would  only  attend  to  it; 
that  is  to  sprinkle  slaked  lime  on  the  roofs  of 
their  buildings,  in  rainy  days.  Put  it  on  con¬ 
siderably  thick,  so  as  to  make  the  roof  look 
white,  and  you  never  will  be  troubled  with  moss 
and  if  the  shingles  are  covered  ever  so  thick 
with  moss,  by  putting  the  lime  on  twice,  it 
will  take  it  all  off  and  leave  it  white  and  clean 
and  will  look  almost  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
painted.  It  ought  to  lie  done  once  a  year,  arid 
in  my  opinion,  the  shingles  will  last  almost 
twice  as  long  as  they  will  to  let  the  roofall  grow 
over  to  moss.  I  tried  it  on  the  back  side  of  my 
house  ten  years  ago,  when  the  shingle  were  all 
covered  over  with  moss,  and  they  appeared  to 
he  nearly  rotten.  [  gave  the  roof  a  hi  vy  rout 


of  l  ine,  and  have  followed  it  nearly  every  year 
since,  and  the  roof  is  bettor  now  than  it'was 
t lien,  ami  to  all  a ppearonee,  if  J  follow  rnv 
hand.it  will  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer. 
'1  lie  shingles  have  been  on  the  roof  over  thirty 
years,  iheie  is  no  more  risk  about  sparks 
■c.iietiiiur  on  t  he  roof  than  on  a  newly  shingled 
mof.  Those  who  do  not  have  lime  near  by,' can 
Use  good  st  rung  wood  ashes,  and  those  will  au- 
sweera  very  good  purpose  to  thesame  end.-’ 

The  action  of  the  lime  is  to  dense  the  surface 
of  all  impediments  to  the  free  an  I  passage  of  the 
the  rain-water  olf.  This  enables  l  he  shingleslto 
dry.  very  soon,  and  consequently  prevents  rot¬ 
ting.  Moss-covered  roofs  will  rot  very  rapidly. 

Rural  Intelligencer. 

Another  Remedy  for  Scratches. — Mr.  Editor  ; 

I  noticed  in  your  paper  several  receipts  for  the 
cure  of  scratches  in  horses,  among  them  was 
that  of  a  solution  of  lime,  which,  if  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  sootier,  I  shottl  I  have  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  have  tried  on  a  three  years  old  cold 'whose 
lameness,  which  appeared  about  three  weeks 
s  lice,  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  scratches. 
After  the  repeated  applications  of  remedies 
said  to  cure  the  disease  for  about  a  fortnight, 
with  apparently  no  effect,  I  appliel  a  coat,  of 
y.inc  paint  and  oil.  By  etna  'filiation  the  next 
day  after  the  priming  or  application  of  paint,  I 
found  signs  of  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  tint  sores,  an  1  in  a  day  or  two  decided  signs 
of  improvement,  and  now,  although  it  has  been 
but  a  few  days,  the  colt  is  free  from  lameness, 
and  Hie  sores  am  healed.  The  remarkable  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  this  cure  was  brought  about 
was  evidenlty .owing  to  this  simple  and  easily 
applied  remedy,  and  the  obj  >ct  of  speaking  of 
this  remedy,  is  the  good  of  those  horses  whose 
owners  are  ignorant  of  its  good  effects,  in  this 
disease.— R.  K-  VV. 

[ Exchange . 

Variety  of  Crops. — We  have  for  a  long  time 
eonien  led  that  our  farmers  out.  not  to  confine 
themselves  to  one  particular  crop,  for  sale  and 
a<  a  source  of  profit,  hut  having,  as  we  have,  a 
climate  and  soil  capable  of  producing  such  a 
variety  of  crops,  it  must  he  good  policy  to  have 
a  variety  of  crops.  Instead  of  depending  sole¬ 
ly  on  corn  or  cotton  or  wheat  ;  the  farmer 
should  have  some  of  each  of  these  besides  oth¬ 
er  crops,  and  in  this  way  he  will  be  apt  to  get  a 
better  remuneration  tor  his  labor  in  the  space 
of  five  years  than  he  would  were  he  to  confine 
himself  to  one  particular  crop  for  exportation. 
We  have  seen  farmers  who  inarke  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cotton  and  do  not  make  corn  enough  to 
support  their  families,  and  in  many  instances 
those  who  pursue  this  course  have  been  badly 
bit,  for  the  cotton  selling  at  a  low  price,  and  the 
corn  at  a  high  one,  will  not  foot  up  so  hand¬ 
somely.  — Fa rru r's  Journal. 

To  temper  new  Ovens  and  Iron  Jl'art. — Before 
new  ovens  are  used,  they  should  be  heated  half 
a  day  and  then  put  up  the  lid  to  keep  the  heat 
in.  When  heated  the  second  lime,  they  may 
he  used  for  baking.  If  not  treated  in  this  way, 
they  will  net  cr  ret'  in  heat  well. 
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The  Law  of  Newspapers. 

1.  Subscribers  who  do  not  give  express  no¬ 
tice  to  the  contrary,  are  considered  as  wishing 
to  continue  their  subscriptions. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of 
their  papers,  the  publishei  can  continue  to  send 
theni  until  all  arrearages  are  ’paid. 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect,  or  refuse  to  take 
their  papers  from  the  office  to-  which  they  tire 
directed,  they  are  held  responsible  till  they  set¬ 
tle  their  bill,  and  order  the  papers  disconf mued. 

4.  If  any  subscriber  removes  to  another  place 
without  informing  the  publisher,  and  their  pa¬ 
per  is  sent,  to  the  former  direction  they  are  held 
responsible. 

5.  The  court  has  decided  that  refusing  to  take 
a  newspaper  from  the  office,  or  removing  and 
leaving  it  uncalled  for.  is  prima  fia'cie  evidence 
of  an  intentional  fraud. 


Please  be  more  Explicit. 


Our  friends  who  Write  us  will  do  a  favor  by  invari¬ 
ably  giving  the  name  of  their  Post  Office  at. the  head 
or  close  ol  their  letter.  This -they  often  neglect,  giv¬ 
ing  only  the  naille  of  their  residence,  and  in  this  case, 
if  the  letter  happens  to  come  from  a  Post  Office  that, 
uses  a  stamp,  it  is.  quite  uncertain  whether  wo  shall  be 
able  to  make  out  the  place,  for  Post  Masters,  in  this 
business  of  stamping  letters,  seem  to  be  particularly 
saving  of  their  ink.  If  they  make  out  a  dim  circle, 
and  half  the  letters  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  they 
seem  to  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  ;  and 
i*  may  be  so,  so  far  as  vve  know,  having  never  seen  the 
instructions  of  the  Post  Master  General,  as  to  the  use 
of  stamps.  If  it  is  desired  to  change  your  paper  from 
one  Offico  to  another,  be  particular  to  name  from 
which,  as  well  as  to  what  Office.  Write  Offices  and 
names  of  subscribers  that  yon  may  send  up  as  plain  as 
possible. 
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Communications. 

Wc  again  thank  our  friends  who,  it  will  be  seen 
fro  in  rending  this  number;  have  not  forgotten  us  or 
the  good  cause  in  which  vve  are  engaged,  for  their 
very  acceptable  contributions  for  our  columns.  Some 
ot  our  old  friends  who  have  stuck  to  ns  “liken  broth¬ 
er-  for  now  mam-  years,  seem  to  hr  growing  weary 


of  tlieir  labors  in  our  field:  They,  we  regret,  uusf 
mg,  however,  that  their  absence  may  be  only  tempo 
rary.  We  congratulate  onr  readers  on  the  zeal  of 
others  who  are  following  fhfiir  emly-net  good  exam¬ 
ple  in  giving  to  our  paper  vety  much  of  the  credit  it 
is  entitled  to 

Several  interesting  and  valuable  communications 
will  be  found  in  our  present  number;  and  to  give  to 
our  lady  correspondents  the  preference,  which  they 
are  always  entitled  to,  vve  must  especially  refer  to  the 
reply  of  “Nancy”  to  “Ltiey.”  We  hope  our  fair 
friends  vv i 1 1  not  misunderstand  eacli  other,  or  suspect 
the  reality  of  each  other's  sex.  “Nancy’’  vve  have 
known  from  her  infancy;  and  although  vve  canot  say- 
so  much  of  “Lucy.’’  yet  we  doubt  not  her  right  to  the 
claim,  “My  husband.”  which  she  sets  out  with,  and  of 
being  a  “Planter's  wife.”  (We  will  here  remark  that 
bo  it  male  or  female,  vve  will  not  again  deviate  from 
onr  rule,  requiring  the  real  or  responsible  name  with 
eacli  communication  for  our  paper.)  May  other  la¬ 
dies  follow  the  praiseworthy  example  that  “'Nancy” 
and  “Lucy”  have  set  them  in  writing  for  onr  paper. 
Already  has  the  latter  elicited  some  valuable  communi¬ 
cations  on  the  subject  of  curing  bacon.  The  gallan¬ 
try  of  our  old  friend,  “ling  and  Hominy,”  who  has 
never  before  written  a  line  for  our  paper,  lias  brought 
him  promptly  to  respond  to  the  call  of  a  lady.  And 
vve  can  say  to  “Lucy1’  and  all  others  interted,  that 
“Hog  and  Hominy”  has  no  ordinary  hams  served  at 
his  table;  this  we  know  from  experience,  having  in  days 
“O  king  syne,”  partaken  of  many  a  sweet  and  juincy 
slice  at  his  plenteous  board.  And  vve  have  another  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  same  subject,  from  an  esteemed  friend, 
who,  vve  doubt  not.  is  an  fait  in  the  important  business 
of  making  good  bams,  though  vve  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  testing  them.  We  are  expecting  more 
communications  on  this  subject,  and  they  may  cotne 
to  hand  in  time  for  this  number;  and  whilst  on  it,  we 
will  give  otif  practice,  which  vve  will  insure  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  skippers  on  bacon,  if  applied  in  time — that  is, 
before  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  on  the  meat. 

Skippers  on  Bacon,  to  Prevent.  —  When  about  to 
hang  your  meat,  brush  or  wipe  with  a  cloth,  all  the 
salt  arid  moisture — if  any — from  it,  and  with  a  paint  or 
some.' clean'  brush,  cover  the  flesh  part's  with  a  mixture 
of  finely’  ground  black  pepper  and  molasses,  just  thin 
enough  to  admit  of  being  spread  with  the  brush,  ns 
paint  or  vvhif.c-vv.nsli;  then  hang  tip  and  smoke.  We 
tiave  at  times,  after  brushing  the  salt  off,  dipped  the 
meat  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  then  with  a  dredging 
box.  made  as  a  tin  pepper  box.  but  much  larger,  sprink¬ 
led  the  pepper  thickly  over  it;  but  vve  much  prefer 
the  mixture  with  molasses 

This  recipe  we  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  as  an  original  one,  and  although 
vve  understood  afterwards  that  others  had  alien  used 
the  black,  as  well  as  red  pepper,  to  keep  off  flies,  yet 
the  application  was  original  with  irs,  ns  vve  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  its  being  practiced  before.  It  has 
gone  the  rounds  since,  and  in  several  instances  was 
published  as  original. 
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The  Crops— Army  'VVorni— -Cuttle— Hogs 
Fattening,  &c.,  &c. 

A  frit-lid  whites  tis  from  Clinton,  Laurens. District, 
September  5th . 

‘‘The  corn  crop  of  this  District,  with  n  few 
exceptions  from  drought,  is  good.  The  cotton 
was  promising  until  the  late  storm,  which,  I 
fear,  has  damaged  Jit  materially.  Our  wheat 
crop  was  short.  Oats  very  good.1’ 

“  The  Army  Worm  for  the  last  two  weeks 
is  mowing  down  the  grass — sometimes  dntna- 
ging.the  peas^and  fodder  where  it  was  not  pull¬ 
ed.  They  have  also  destroyed  tho  turnips  in 
some  instances.  You  should  make  a  note  of 
them  for  future  reference.’5 

We  hear  of  the  ravages  of  the  Army  Worm  in  ma¬ 
ny  Districts  of  OUr  State,  Much  fodder  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  many  pastures  left  by  them.  Wo  have 
beard  of  some  who  have  been  compelled  to  trench 
around  their  fodder  stacks,  and  of  others  that  have 
built  scaffolds  o  n  which  to  stack  their  fodder  to  prevent 
its  destruction. 

The  crops  of  corn  , 'and  cotton  ore,  withbiVt  dOubt, 
unusually  high.  We  have  seen  but  little  corn  oti  up¬ 
land  that  will  exceed  half  a  crop;  and  on  enquiry  of 
many  gentlemen  at  our  late  reviews  in  the  lower  part 
of  onr  District,  the  best  part  of  the  District  for  cotton, 
we  learned  that  this  crop  will  fall  short  at  least  half 
the  usual  yield  on  the  same  land.  Peas  and  turnips 
that  were  not  destroyed  by  the  worm,  look  well. 

It  will  be  wellforourfarmersto  secure  everything  pos¬ 
sible  on  their  farms,  for  forage  to  assist  in  carrying  their 
stock  through  the  next  winter  ;  otherwise  cow  hides 
will  be  more  plentiful  next  spring  than  milk  arid  bur 
ter.  And  .let  us  advise  all  to  prepare  comfortable 
quarters  for  their  stock  of  every  kind.  Much  food 
may  be  saved  by  keeping  animals  comfortable  ;  at  least 
one-third  less  will  bring  stock  out  in  better  order  in 
the  spring  when  kept  warm  and  dry,  than  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  weather. 

for  fattening  hogs,  grind  your  corn  and  cobs  to¬ 
gether  into  Jinc  meal — as  fine  as  you  would  have  it 
for  family  use — then  boil  turnips,  pumpkins,  or  even 
sweet  potato  vines,  and  thicken  with  this  meal,  and  de¬ 
pend  on  it,  you  will  save  a  heavy  draft  on  your  corn 
crib.  Much  has  bcett  written  about  th«  went  of  nutri¬ 
ment  in  the  corn  cob.  We  are  aware  that  it  contains 
not  much  nutriment,  but  when  properly  ground  and 
mixed  with  meal  of  the  corn,  it  answers  a  valuable  pur¬ 
pose  in  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  giving  the  latter 
food  in  too  concentrated  a  form — it  fills  tip  aod  dis¬ 
turbs  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  touch  facilitates  di¬ 
digestion.  And  so  with  the  turnip,  which  the  tables 
of  analysis  teach  us,  contains  but  a  small  per  cent,  of 
nutritive  matter,  our  ninety  per  cent,  being  nothing 
but  water.  Yet  every  one  who  has  fed  them,  and 
closely  observed  their  effect^  must,  we  think,  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  they  do  not  within  tiietn- 
selvea  contain  much  nourishment,  they  mast  possess 


some  principle  that  Causes  a  more  complete  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  other  coarser  food  with  which 
they  are  taken. 

- - '»«■&'***  - 

Ohio  State  Fair. 

<>  SHRAttui,  F.sq.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  polite  invitation  to  the  Sate  Fair,  with 
accompanying  complimentary  ticket,  admitting  us  to 
ail  the  privileges  of  the  grounds,  a  splendid  lithograph 
view  of  which  we  have  also  received  with  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  tire  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  for  IS- 
55.  We  regret  receiving  them  tod  late  to  notice  in 
our  September  uumber.  The  Fair  was  held  oft 
Tuesday,  23d  of  September,  and  three  days  follow¬ 
ing,  at  Cleveland. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

J.  A.  Covnv,  Esq.,  will  also  accept  our  acknowl¬ 
edgments  for  a  like  invitation  to  attend  the  Annual  Ex 
hibition  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  30th  September 
and  three  days  fallowing,  at  Watertown.  We  are 
touCh  pleased  in  these  polite  tokens  of  respect  which 
are  doubtless  extended  to  the  conductors  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  generally, and  trust  dur  -Societies  in  the 
South  will  take  a  him,  which  may  lie  productive  of 
much  good  feeling  between1  the  different  sections  o 
our  wide  spread  country.  w 

And  yet  another.— Since  writing  the  above  with  r«- 
spects  of  P.  R.  Freap,  Esq.,  we  HaVo  hundred 
with  a  like  invitatidti  to  att’dnd  arid  partake  in  t‘hd  fes¬ 
tivities  Of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  tho 
fourth  exhibition  of  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  7th- 
8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  days  of  October,  inst.,  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

* — * -  —  i  i  i  |b  

The  “Valley  Farmer.” 

We  have  received  two  numbers  of  this  valuable 
monthly,  byN.  J.  Colman,  Editorand  Publisher,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  by  H.  P.  Byrand,  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er,  Louisville,  Ky.,  et  the  very  low  price  Of  $  1  to  sin¬ 
gle  subscribers,  arid  lower  to  clubs.  VVe  with  much 
P  leasurc  enter  the  -Farmer”  on  out  exchange  list,  to 
which  it  is  a  valuable  accession..— 

f*emaria  Nursefy*  Ac.- 

We  destre  to  cal!  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  W  Am*  Somme*,  £Sq.,  which 
will  be  found  in  our  present  and  futuro  numbeis.  Oc 
tober  and  November  is  the  time  for  setting  out  fruit 
trees,  especially  tfte  apple  end  pear  in  the  South;  If 
you  want  good  and  reliable  fruit  tree#  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  or  anything  else  in  Mr.  8. ’e  line,  begin  to 
prepare  your  ground  for  liberal  orders.  -Quit  the 
practice  of  buying  Northern  fruit  trees — we  know 
from  experieuce  there  is  but  littlo  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  them— and  buy  at  home,  where  you  will  not  be  dis 
appointed  in  your  anticipations  of  good  fruit 
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Strawberry  Culture. 

We  regret  receiving  no  communication  in  anawei 
to  t!ie  enquiries  of  a  lady  on  (he  preparation  for  and 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry.  Can't  our  friend  Suk- 
5i Kit,  of  Pomona,  give  us  something  for  owr  next 
number? 

Shura  warthtg  the  above,  we  hare  received  a 'com* 
RHiihcatian  -on  Strawberry  culture,  which  will  be 
found  oti  another  page. 

For  tlie  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  Pendleton  Farmers5  Society, 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  by 
the  President,  to  be  reported  at  our  next  Anni¬ 
versary  Meeting,  the  second  Thursday  and  day 
following  ip  October,  inst. — Chairman  to  select 
his  own  Committee.  If  is  hoped  that  none  will 
neglect  this  important  duty,  as  such  reports  are 
calculated  not  oniy  to  interest  the  members, 
but  to  add  much  to  the  interest  of  our  meetings. 

No  new  list  of  premiums  having  been  prepar¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  busi¬ 
ness  at  our  last  meeting,  the  same  premiums 
will  be  offered  that  are  embraced  in  the  list  of 
last  year. 

1.  Rail.  p.QAD  through  Pendleton — What 
are  the  influences  it  is  to  exert  on  farming  in 
the  upper  Districts  ?  A.  P.  CALHOUN. 

2.  Tee  Farmer’s  Home — How  made  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  what  should  be  its  moral  influence  on 
the  futuf-ffof  our  country  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  ADGER. 

3.  Horticulture  and  Pomology. — How  may 

its  great  value  he  shown  to  the  farmers  of  the 
upper  Districts  ?  It.  A.  MAXWELL. 

4.  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  of  cultivating  different  soils. 

'  J.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

5.  Turnips — Cultivation,  variety,  -  use  and 
preservation.  Rest  manure  for. 

J.  V,  SHANKLIN. 

6.  Oats,  Rye,  Barley — Rotation,  value  and 
cultivation.  Best  manure  for. 

A.  P.  LEWIS. 

7.  Pea  Crop — Rotation,  valuation  of  varie¬ 
ties,  uses,  mode  of  cultivation  and  preservation. 

Dr.  MILLER. 

8.  Corn — Varieties,  culture,  means  of  produ¬ 
cing  best  crops.  W.  R.  COLHOUN. 

0.  Wheat — Varieties,  culture,  means  oi  pro¬ 
ducing  best  crop.  ELAM  SHARPE. 

10.  Restoration  and  preservation  of  land. 

W.  A.  HAYNE. 

11.  Manure — The  most  economical  mode  of 
making  and  applying  home  manure,  compara¬ 
tive  value  and  application  of  foreign. 

Dr.  O.  R.  BPvOYLES. 


Cobles’  ?3c’jartmnH. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

A  Letter  from  Nancy. 

Mr  Editor:— In  my  article  in  the  June  num¬ 
ber  of  your  excellent  paper,  I  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  of 
the  lady  readers  of  it,  or  ot  depreciating  their 
energies  m  the  least  in  the  public  estimation  of 
any;  for  he  it  from  me,  for  two  particular  rea¬ 
sons  :  First,  I  belong  to  that  sex  myself,  (Lu¬ 
cy’s  doubts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;) 
and  secondly,  because  vve  are  low  enough  al¬ 
ready,  without  trying  to  lower  ourselves  any. 
In  that  paper  I  stated  my  only  motives,  and 
wrote  nothing  bat  the  plain  truth,  and  if  it  fits 
some  rather  closely,  I  do  think  I  ought  not 
to  be  blamed.  The  truth  may  he  blamed, 
though  it  cannot  be  shamed,  is  an  old,  but  true 
saying. 

I  uid  not  say  we  were  all  senseless  things.  J 
believe  we  are  capable  of  being  very  useful  if 
we  would  bring  our  capabilities  into  practice* 
We  have,  in  a  certain  degree,  oar  husbands’ 
fortunes  in  our  power,  because  we  may  or  may 
not,  as  we  please  conform  to  their  circumstan¬ 
ces.  T  his  is  cur  first  duty  after  marriage,  and* 1 
ought  to  he  our  pride.  No  passion  for  luxury 
or  display  ought,  for  a  moment,  to  tempt  us  to 
deviate  in  the  least  degree  from  this  line  of 
conduct.  Any  other  course  is  wretchedness  it¬ 
self,  and  inevitably  leads  to  ruin.  Nothing 
can  be  more  difficult  than  the  struggle  to  keep 
up  grand  appearances  without  fhe.mearks  tp  de 
so.  If  we  could  succeed,  it  would  cost  more 
than  it  is  worth;  as  it  never  can,  its  failure  in¬ 
volves  the  deepest  mortification.  Our  hus¬ 
bands'  fortunes  are  in  our  hands,  in  another  re¬ 
spect,  inasmuch  astheirown  power  of  exertion-, 
depends  partly  on  us.  Their  moral  strength  is 
increased  by  our  sympathy,  our  counsel  and 
our  aid.  I  know  we  cannot  do  much  if  they 
have  not  the  energy  and  will  to  do  right  of 
themselves;  but  if  they  have,  we  can  greatly 
increase  it  by  our  influence. 

I  donot  intend  to  be  like  the  hypocritical  preach¬ 
er,  or  the  flinger  board  that  points  out  the  way, 
and  never  goes.  I  am  endeavoring  to  practice 
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the  rules  I  prescribe  to  others,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  experience,  (having  been  trying 
to  keep  bouse  five  years.)  lam  anxious  to  get 
nil  the  information  f  can  (from  any  reliable 
source,)  as  respects  my  duty  to  my  husband  and 
family,  and  economising  and  managing  mv 
household  affairs.  I  feel  no  labor  or  sacrifice 
too  bard  when  duty  demands  it.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion,  if  we  would  all  set  our  heads  together  that 
can,  and  write  for  the  encouragement  of  each 
other  in  industry,  economy  and  systematic  man¬ 
agement  of  our  household  affairs,  that  we  could 
bring  about  as  great  a  revolution  in  things  as 
the  farmers  can  by'  exchanging  their  opinions 
with  each  other  in  respect  to  farming :  and  1 
am  sure  there  are  very  few  of  us  what  we 
might,  could,  would  or  should  he.  in  regard  to 
these  things. 

I  won't!  like  to  see  a  good  recipe  for  keeping 
hams,  ns  I  know  of  none  that  I  have  not  some 
objections  to.  The  first,  year  I  undertook  to 
manage  a  meat-house,  I  was  (old  to  have  our 
meat  hu  .g  high,  with  (he  big  end  up,  (to  keep 
it  from  dripping,)  and  smoke  it  occasionally 
with  clean  corn  cobs,  which  I  did.  It  kept 
pretty  well,  but  to  my  mortification,  when  it 
was  taken  down,  I  found  the  rats  had  eaten 
more  than  it  would  have  dripped,  had  the  big 
end  been  turned  down.  Again,  I  tried  scalding 
the  hams  in  strong  pepper  tea,  then  sewing 
them  up  in  sacks,  and  moping  over  the  sacks 
with  the  same  tea,  made  thick  with  ashes,  and 
then  hanging  them  up;  but  through  mistake  I 
bad  them  sacked  before  they  were  dried.  A 
few  bugs  got  in  in  consequence  of  the  sacks  be¬ 
coming  loose.  If  I  had  waited  (ill  they  were 
properly  dried  before  scalding  them,  I  think 
they  would  have  done  well. 

I  his  y  eai  we  have  tried  packing  our  hams 
down  in  salt  about  the  first  of  March,  using 
about  a  sack  of  salt  to  a  dozen  hams,  and  laving 
the  salt  alternate,  so  as  to  not  let  the  hams 
touch  each  other.  They  have  kept  clear  of 
skippers,  but  smell  somewhat  rancid.  If  you 
are  not  getting  weary,  you  may  hear  again  oc¬ 
casionally  from  Nanct. 

Calhoun ,  Anderson  Dist„  S.  C.,  Sept.  G,  ’5G. 

Advice  to  Gians. — A  young  lady  may  think 
it  interesting  to  be  delicate  and  have  white 
hands,  and  sit  with  them  folded  and  Iter  person 
listlessly  disposed  during  the  greater  part  of 
(he  day;  but  she  will  soon  find  that  she  craves 
only  poor  and  watery  diet,  because  she  does 
not  exert  herself  enough  to  require  heat-pro-  j 
ducing  food,  such  a3  meat  and  butter,  she  will  j 
soon  become  cold-blooded;  albumen  or  tuber-  ' 


<le  will  be  thrown  out  either  in  her  lungs  or 
bones;  the  white  tissues,  as  we  say,  predonv 
inate  all  over  the  body;  there  will  be  no  star- 
plus  of  blood  or  life  for  other  obstructions  cf 
vi:al  consequence  to  her  existence  will  occur  ; 
her  digestion  will  suffer* and  so  she  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think  sfie  is  hopelessly  diseased;  she 
may  begin  to  rough  or  to  scrape  her  throat; 
the  circulation  is  becoming  .too  low  to  send 
the  blood  through  the  minute  arteries  and 
veins  of  her  lungs,,  and  tubercles  will  form;  then 
she  will  become  a  subject  for  the  consumption- 
rurer  and  his  lies.  No.  no  my  young  friends; 
neither  medicine  nor  inhalation  will  cure  you  — 
up!  out  with  the  birds!  clothe  warmly  your 
body  and  protect  your  feet:  see  the  glorious 
sunrise  and  hear  the -morning  song  of  praise  to 
the  Great  Source  of  Life. 

WoRtAjr. — The  enthusiastic  Ivelwer  thus  dis¬ 
courses  upon  the  fair  sex:  -  Woman  is  indeed  a 
bright  and  beautiful  creature.  Where  she  is, 
there  is  a  paradise;  where  she  is  not,  there  is  a 
desert.  Her  smiles  inspire  love,  and  raise  hu¬ 
man  nature  nearer  to  the  immortal  source  of  its 
being.  Her  sweet  and  tender  heart  gives  life 
and  soul  to  dead  and  sensele-ss  things.  She  is 
the  ladder  by  which  we  climb  from  earth  to 
heaven.  She  is  more  a  celestial  than  a  terres¬ 
trial  being,  charming  and  amiable  as  a  girl,  du¬ 
tiful  as  a  wife,  and  glorious  as  a  mother.  She 
is  the  balsam  ofa  man’s  life — his  faithful  coun¬ 
sellor  and  pillow.  She  can  impart  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures.  to  his  cares  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  sense  and  reason,  and  all  the  sweets  of 
life. 


How  to  Wash  Flannel. — Some  washer-wo^ 
men  possess  quite  a  knack  in  washing  flannel  so 
ns  to  prevent  it  fulling.  It  is  not  the  soapsuds, 
nor  rinsing  waters  that  thicken  up  flannel  in 
washing,  but  the  rubbing  of  it.  Cloth  is  fulled 
by  being  “  pouncing  and  jouncing”  in  the  stocks 
of  the  fulling-mill  with  soapsuds.  The  action 
of  rubbing  flannel  on  the  wash  board  is  just  the 
same  as  (hat  of  the  fulling  mill.  Flannel,  there¬ 
fore,  should  always  be  washed  in  very  strong 
soapsuds,  which  will  remove  the  dirt  and  grease 
by  squeezing  better  than  hardru  bbing  will  in 
weak  soapsuds.  It  should  also  be  rinsed  out  of 
the  soap  in  warm  water,  and  never  in  cold,  as 
the  fibers  of  the  woo1  do  not  shrink  up  as  much 
in  warm  water  after  coming  out  of  the  warm 
soapsuds.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  rinse 
the  soap  completely  out  of  the  flannel.  This 
advico  will  apply  to  the  washing  of  blankets, 
the  same  as  it  does  the  washing  of  flannel. 

[ Scientific  Atnercan. 

- - -  i  intQ  nt  ffTt—  - 

Ladies,  a  refreshing  lotion,  possessing  clean¬ 
ing  and  clearing  qualities,  may  be  made  thus: 
Take  a  pint  of  orange-flower  wantor  and  a  pint 
of  rain  water,  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary;  add 
to  this  four  ounces  of  castile  soap,  scraped 
finely  ;  boil  all  together,  and  bottle  for  use. — 
This  is  called  pear!  water;  it  is  easily  prepared, 
and  at  the  ?ama  time  innocent  end  efficacioy? 
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^PoSaria  NURSiERIEir" 

rrillE  PROPRIETORS  having  for  many 
A  years  given  care  to  selecting  all  the 
choice  Fruits  offered  for  sale  Trees  grown  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  soil  and  climate.  His  collection  also  em¬ 
braces  RARE  EVERGREENS,  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS  and  ROSES  in  great  variety  APPLE 
TREES,  standard  and  dwarf,  of  all  the  best  varieties, 
including  many  Southern  Seedlings,  ripening  from 
May  to  November.  PEARS,  standard  and  dwarf, 
best  varieties.  PEACHES  of  the  best  Northern 
kinds,  including  many  choice  Southern  varieties,  ri¬ 
pening  from  June  'to  November.  CHERRIES, 
standard  and  dwarf.  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  NEC¬ 
TARINES,  QUINCES,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES, 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS,  SPANISH  MORROW 
CHF.SNUTS,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  of  the  : 
best  kinds,  ASPARAGUS  and  HORSE  RADISH 
ROOTS,  &c. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants. 

WM.  SUMMER, 

Po maria,  S.  C. 

October,  1856.  [10 — tf] 

roots  Tm  sh^oes  porcas'E 

W.  S.  WOOD, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 
BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  BROGANS, 

No.  185,  Richardson  SI.,  First  Door  Below 
the  Market,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

HAS  now  in  Store  a  large  and  well  selected 
assortment  of  all  descriptions  of  goods 
usually  found  in  a  Shoe  Store,  Negro’s  peg  and 
nailed  Brogans,  Stitch  Downs.  House  Servants 
Shoes,  til  classes,  which  are  offered  by  the 
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Case,  doseti  or  single  pair,  at  the  lowest  figures, 

CASH. 

— ALSO — 

LADIES’  FINE  15 LACK  AND  COLORED 
GAITERS,  Ladies’  Kiel  and  Morocco  Walking 
Shoes  and  Slippers,  from  the  house  of  J.  Miles 
&  Soil,  Philadelphia 

— also — 

GENTS’  FINE  CALC,  DRESS.  PUMP 
AND  STITCHED  BOOTS,  «i  his  own  man¬ 
ufacture. 

“—ALSO — 

French  and  American  CALF  SKINS,  Oak 
and  Hemlock  Sole  Leather. 

N.  B. — The  manufacturing  department  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced 
workman,  and  all  work  entiusted  to  his  care 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

W.  ft.  WOOD. 

185,  Richardson  Street.  Columbia,  S.C.' 
April,  18,5(1.  [4 — tf] 


CARPETS  AT  COST! 

A  LARGE  STOCK  . 


OF 


IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 

A  \  r  E  hog  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  thc 
»  »  citizens  of  Anderson  District,  and  th,: 
Cotton  growing  region  generally,  to  till!’  improve4* 
COTTON  (HNS,  which  gave  such  general  satisfac' 
lion  last  season. 

w  c  can  say  tnuiifnlly,  and  challenge  any  other  es¬ 
tablishment  to  say  the  satne,  that  wc  had  hut  one  Gin 
returned  last  season  from  had  performance  This  is 
no  little  encouragement  to  us.  and  we  mist  will  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  ns  to  planters. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  liberally  patronized 
by  the  planters  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  and  Ander¬ 
son,  and  hope  by  faithful  work  to  merita  continuance  of 
it.  Our  agents  will  occasionally  passthrough  the  va 
rious  sections  of  country,  and  will  gladly  receive  ail 
orders  which  may  be  given  them.  Persons  purchasing 
Gins  lioni  us  can  have  a  trial  of  Ten  Bales  of' Cotton, 
and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  it  will  lie  taken  away  and 
another  promptly  forwarded.  Our  terms  will  be 
made  known  by  our  Agents,  and  shall  be  as  accommo¬ 
dating  as  those  of  any  other  good  establishment.  In 
all  cases  Gins  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  either 
at  the  Giubouse  or  nearest  depot.  Ail  orders  will  be 
tiuukfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 

HENDERSON  A  CHISOLM. 

4-tf  CoeiKfton.  April,  1553. 


BRUSSELS,  THREE-PLY 

A  N  D  S  U  P  F, R-I  NGR  A I N 

CARP  E  T  8. 

PATTERNS  ALL  NEW. 

TTfTILL  be  sold  at  prime  New  York  cost,  in 
▼  T  order  to  make  room  for  in}’  extensive  as¬ 
sortment  of 

Gfl  I W  ©  ©  ©  ©  i  2 

Just  being  received-  If  you  wish  an  elegant  Carpet 
at  less  than 

(Cljorlcston  tDljoUoalc  Prices. 

Now  k  the  time  to  buy  from 

N.  A.  1IOXIE. 

Nov.  19. 


UOBF.HT  HAMILTON. 


M.  W.  BVTUEWOOD. 


Land  for  Sale. 

I  have  a  valuable  tract  of  laud  near  Pendleton,  that 
I  would  sell  at  a  fair  price  and  on  accommodating 
terms.  The  tract  contains  700  acres,  about  300  of 
which  is  under  good  fence  and  in  cultivation  This 
place  was  «  few  years  since  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  venerable  F.  K.  IIugur,  by  whom  it  was  much 
improved  and  embellished.  The  dwelling  house  is 
large  and  conveniently  arranged,  say  100  by  45  feet, 
12  or  14  rooms  and  8  fire-places-  Kitchen,  smoke¬ 
house,  dairy  with  a  dry-well,  ice-house,  hatldng-roomt 
&c..  all  ample.  In  the  garden,  which  is  laid  out  with 
much  taste,  there  is  a  hot-house  of  pisa  work,  a  gra¬ 
pery  and  fruit  of  the  most  select  varieties,  with  shrub¬ 
bery  of  all  kinds.  The  out  houses  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  up-country;  such  as  stables  for  horses 
and  cattle,  barns,  eoru  cribs,  thrasher  and  cottin  gin 
houses, .  blacksmith  shop.  &c  Several  good  springs 
convenient.  The  road  from  this  place  to  the  village  is 
nearly  level,  and  one  of  the  best  carriage  roads  in  the 
up-country.  But  if  you  desire  to  buy  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  residence  in  the  up-country,  in  full  view  of  a 
Song  range  of  mountains,  and  on  which  you  may  raise 
provisions  of  every  kind  in  abundance,  then  come  and 
see  and  judge  for  yourself. 

GEORGE  SEABORN. 
JL'n'Deton,  S.  C.  August.  1855 


II  A  M  I  L  T  0  N  &  B  Y  T  II  E  W  0  0  D. 

Auction  anti  (Eoimuiseum  XHctcl) unite, 

FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

REAL  ESTATE,  NEGgOES,  COTTON  FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 

AND  ALL  MANNER  OF 
PRODUCE  ANB  MERC  HAS  DISK, 

394  Exchange  Row,  Richardson  Street, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

R  I  .FERENC  ES. 

Slenhonse.  Allen  &•  Co.  Wit  lie  Goodwin 

Charleston (  John  A.  Crawford,  Edwin  J.  Scott.  Rich, 
ard  Anderson,  Richard  O'Neal!,  Columbia,  S.  C.  - 
James  R.  Aiken,  Winnsboro’,  S.  C.;  James  Pagan 
&  Co.,  Chester  C.  H..  S.  C.;  S.  N.  Stowe  &.  Co., 
YorUville,  S.  C.  ;  W.  W.  F.lms.  Charlotte,  N.  C.f  Dr. 
Edward  Sill,  Salisbury,  N.  C-:  ft.  C.  Cooke,  Con¬ 
cord.  N.  C-;  Dr.  W.Hoiy,  Lexington;  N.  C* 
February.  1850,  [1 — if] 


H.  MULLER. 


It.  D.  SOX. 


MULLER  &  SENN, 

Wholesale  'and  Retail  Grocers, 

No.  249  Richardson  Street, 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

A  Full  and  Complete  Stock  of  Groceries 

A»Y§  ©M  MM®. 

January,  1856,  [1 — ifj 

A  .  ill 

THE  next  Regular  Communication  of  Pen¬ 
dleton  Lodge,  No.  34,  A.*.  F.\  M.\, 
will  he  held  in  the  Lodge  Room,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  13th,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

M.  L.  SHARPE,  Sec’ry. 
W:  II.  D.  G.vtL.vnp,  yr.t.  y.', 
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THRESHING  MA C HI NEttY, 


A  A’  0 


I),  (i.  WESTFIELD  &  CO'S. 

©T@VS  lf?IP©®3T@!g¥. 
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OUR  supply  of  Mach  in  cry,  &c.,  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  htirve-t  in  as  extensive  as  usual, 
and  made  lip  of  host  ina.  erials,  and  hv  expe¬ 
rienced  workmen.  The  FIORSF.  POWERS 
find  THRESHING  MACHINES;  made  hy  ns 
are  particui.aiilv  kxckm.knt,  and  generally 
have  gained  the  Highest  Fienifaftn  at  our  State 
I’  airs,  and  those  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  stock  made  for  dune  and  J uiy  (ieiritusd, 
may  be  rated  as  follows,  viz; 

J20  No.  2  and  3  Spuk-Geaufd  House- Pgwkks. 
arranged  for  four  a  six  horses,  and  capacity 
sufficient  for  8  a  12  muled;  both  these  are 
premium  machines.  Price  $1 10  h  140 

7  »  Bevel  Geared  Horse-Powers,  iria-in  wheel 
made  in  segments,  and  in  every  respect  a  first 
rate  power.  This  machine  bare  off  the  first 
Premium  at  theiate  Maryland  State  Fair.  SI 25 
—ALSO — 

1  and  2  Horse  Railway  Powers.  $85  a  110 
tF*  Theste  are  valuable  ordy  fur  small  farms, 
those  who  work  heavy  horses  and’  who  require 
the  small  amount  of  power  that  one  or  two  hor¬ 
ses  will  give. 

15Q  Threshing  Machines,  made  vvifb  open 
wrought  Iron  Elastic  Cylinders,  and  war  anted 
the  most  perfect  machine  of  the  kind  in  the 
city  or  State.  Price  as  follows. 

Width  of  Cylinder,  In  civ 


—  16, 

20,  25, 

30. 

$40, 

45  55, 

65. 

$55, 

60,  73, 

85. 

$12  a 

18. 

fiizos, 

all  made  \ 

v  i  t  h 

lor  to 

none  in 

til's 

finish 

ox  pmves 

Fi-icv 

$28,  33  a 

38. 

vVitrranted  Seyt 

hes 

Price  $4 

n  5. 

$5 

25. 

Price, 

Price  with  Straw  Carriers 
Driving  Belts  40  a  60  foot, 
109  Fanning  Mills—  Thfei 


800  Grain  Cradt.es,  wTt 
attached. 

50  Grant’s  Patent  do. 

100  Mouse  Hay  and  Gleaning  Rakes,  $8,0  &  11. 
850  Chltitators,  10  sorts  made  suitable  for  all 
the  various  crops  cultivated,  $5,  6  and  8. 
3000  two  and  three  Furrow  Echelon  Plows, 
for  cultivation  and  seeding,.  $5  50.  a  6  50. 
—  ALSO  — 

Hay  Forks,  Hand  Rakes,  V¥»kt  Stones,  Ri¬ 
fles,  Grass  and  Grain  Scythes,  Grass 
Swaths,  Grass  Scythes  hung 

READY  FOR  USE. 

HUSSEY’S  PATENT 

Heaping  and  Mowing  machines 

Always’  on  hand  a  supply  of  Hussey’s  unri¬ 
valled  Rearing  and  Mowing  Machinery.  For 
Prices  of  these,  see  our  General  List,  which  al¬ 
so  cn  tains  a  List,  of  Ploughs,  Straw  Gutters, 
Corn  Siiellers,  Rollers.  Harrows,  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Toqls,  and  in  short  every 
Machine,  Implement,  Tool  or  Seed,  required 
by  the  Farmer  or  Gardener, 

K.  S0lM2L^D!fL  cD-JHN  ^ 


|  PjpnC  SUBSRCIBERS  TAKE  PLEASURE 
j  JL  in  offering  to  the  citizens  of  this  State  a.-5 
i  great  a  variety  of  STOVES  and  other  GOODS,  as 
ever  o tiered  to  the  public,  consisting  of 

Air  iTiglit  Cooking1  ^tofes 

Of  various  kinds,  including. 

PREMIUM.  COOKING  STORES 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  OVENS, 

AIR  TIGHT  PR ESVUUfi  COOKING  3OTE& 

P&RLOfc  COOKING  STOVES, 

PAttL’R  BOX  STOVES,  ISAEI.  Sf  ©V»S, 
FOR  CHURCHES,  STORES,  &C., 
Together  with  a  full  assortment  of  plain  and  Japan* 
j  nod  Tin  Ware;  Britannia,  Lifting  Pumps  Lead  anti 
I  Block  Tin.  Pipes.  Tin  Plates,  Sheet  Iron  Ware,  and 
|  House  Furnishing  ware  generally;  also, 

M  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  R  E  R  S  OF, 

1  TIN,  COPPER,  LEAD,  &  SHEET  IRON 
IV ARE.  ' 

BflUTOtlLil©  Ep©pTO 

done  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and 
with  dispatch. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  TIN  WARE,  at  whole 
sale,  upon  the  lowest  terms. 

D,  G.  WESTFIELD,  &  CO. 

Next  to  the  Bridge, 

Greenville  So.  Carolina. 
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MANUFACTURERS  &  SEEDSMEN, 

58,  GO  and  62  Eight  Street,  Baltimore. 


H  AY  N  E-ST.  FIRE,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

@ IT  A  It  L  ST ON,  S.  C’.,  May,  1844* 

To  S.  C.  Herring,  Esq..  New  Yorlii 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  “  Salamander  Safe”  which 
we  procured  from,  you*,  was  in  our  Store, 
No.  29,  Ilayne-sL,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire 
on.  the  18th  April  last.  The  entire  building  together 
wi'th, seven  others  in  the  same  block  were  destroyed.— 
This  niitL  was  buried  amid  die  rains  for  several  days 
when  it  was  dug  out,  and  very  much  to  our  surprise 
from  the  combustible  nature  of  our  business  (wholesale 
Drugs  and  Medicines, }en  opening  it  to  find  its  contents 
to  be  in  perfect  order,  and  from  this  we  are  satisfied  that 
your  Sales  are  entitled  to  public  confidence.  \ott  will 
please  ship  ns  another  of  the  same  size  at  once,  and  ob¬ 
lige,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

’  P.  M.  COHEN,  &  CO-, 

Importers  of  Drags  and  Medicines,  29  Hayne-st. 

H.  II.  WILLIAM  Sis  Agent  in  this  City  for  “  HER. 
RINGS  SALAMANDER  SAFES,”  which  can  ba 
nrocured  of  all  sizes  and  nrioes. 

Jan.  I,  ’55.  ‘  [Ltf 


THE  FARMER  AND  PLANTER 


(double  rOWKR  AND  COMBIN')-:!)  *P  Ilf;  EMI  El 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

BY 


AND  WINNOWER  IN  OA.KRATION.) 


WMEELE^ 


ILlKS 


Ai/  Lf 


WE  arc  Manufacturers  of  Endless  Chain 
Railway  Horse  Rowers,  and  Farmers 
and  Planters  Machinery  lor  Horse  Power  use,  and 
are  owners  of  the  Patents  on,  and  principal  makers  ol 
die  following  valuable  Machines'. 


AND 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER 

WITH  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR, 

This  is  a  One  Horse  Machine,  adapted  to  die  wants 
of  medium  and  small  grain  growers.  It  sepaiates 
grain  and  chad  from  the  straw,  and  threshes  about  1 00 
bushels  ol  wheat  or  twice  as  many  oirtv,  -.per  dav, 
without  changing  horses— by  a  change  nearly  double 
the  quantity  may  be  threshed.— Price  $128. 

Wheeler's  Patent  Double  Horse  Power 

AND  OVERSHOT  THRESHER 

WITH  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

This  Machine  is  BJce  ihe.precefl'f'ngfhni  larger,  and 
lor  two  horses.  .'It  'does  double  tlie  work  of  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Machines  and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  and 
, medium  grain  growers,  and  persons  who  make  a  bus. 
intis  of  threshing — Price  $U>U. 


that  admit  of  being  driven  by  Irvirse  Power,  and  our 
Threshers  may  be  driv  en  by  any  of  file  ordinary  kinds 
ol  Horse  Powers  in  use — either  are  sold  separately. 

To  persons  wishing  more  information  and  applying 
1>y  •mad,  we  will  forward  a  circular  containing  such  de¬ 
bris  nr, i purchasers  mostly  want — and  can  refer  to  gen¬ 
tlemen  having'our  machines,  in  every  State  and  Tcrri- 
toi  v.  Our  rirm  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing 
this  class  of  Agricultural  Machinery.  22  years,  anil 
have  had  longer,  and  more  extended  hnd'siicccsslul 
expert eneeNhau  any  other  Hoti.-e. 

Aii  our  Machines  are  warrented  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction,  or  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  for  trial. 

Orders  from  any  i  art  of  the  United  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories,  oi  .Canada,  accompanied  with  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences,  will  be  filled  with  promptness  and  fidelity. 
Ami  Machines  securely'  packed,  will  he  forwarded  ac¬ 
cording  lo  instructions,  or  by  cheapest  and  best  routes. 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

April,  1850.  [5— tf] 


) 


Wheeler’s  Paten!  Double  Horse  Power, 

AND 

COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  WINNOWER 
(shown  in  the  cut.) 

This  is  also  a  Two  Horse  Machine ;  it  threshes, 
separates  the  grain  from  the  straw,  and  winnows  it  at 
one  operation,  at  the  average  rate  of  J50  bushels  oi 
wheat  and  300  bushels  of  oats  per  dav.  In  out 
door  work,  and  for  persons  who  make  a'business.of  j 
threshing,  it  is  an  unequalled  Machine  — Price  $245 
Also  CLOVER  IIULLERS,  FEED  CUTTERS 
AND  SAWING  MACHINES. 


To  Stock  Raisers. 

Y  MORGAN  HORSE  will  stand  through 
toe  Spring  Season  at  the  following  p]a_ 
cos  :  Ninety-Six,  liozmiins.  Cokcsbury,  Green¬ 
wood.  and  nt  tnv  plantation.  3  miles  below 
Cambridge,  and  will  he  let  to  mares  on  the  fol- 
owing  terms:  Five  dollars  cash  in  ham]  for 
tlm  single  visit  ;  ten  dollars  for  the.  season, and 
fifteen  dollars  for  insurance.  Having  hereto¬ 
fore  given  his  pedigree  in  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter.  i  deem  it  unnecessary  now.  His  colts  give 
general  satisfaction,  ami  his  business  soincrea- 
ing.  I  fear  1  shall  he  under  the  necessity  of 
limiting  h  in.  JAMES  CRE SWELL. 

April,  J85t>.  4  tf 


I  M 


OurlIoi.se  Powers  are  adapted  in  nil  respects  to 
-driving  every  kind  of  Af  rlcolturoi ;.«*d  other  .Machines. 


Rouble  Screened  Rockaway, 

,  the 

C41I.E.4T  PREMIUM  FAJY, 

STILT  VICTORIOUS! 

INVENTED  ami  Manufactured  by  J.  MONT¬ 
GOMERY  &  BRO.,  at  No.  155  North 
High  Street,  Baltimore.  Patented  Dee'.  ‘20th 
4  J.'.a»e  9th.  1855.  This  Fail  has  tukeu  the  Fk  i 


THE  FA  KM  fill  AND  VL  AN  i  EM 


^  uO 


Preniitimv  ft'f  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Shows  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  We  have 
never  been  beaten  since  we  improved  our  Fan.  and 
we  do  not  think  there  is  any  Fan  in  the  United  States 
that  will  do  it.-?  work  its  last  and  dean  as  myr-  fif/cltm 
way.  They  work  easy,  are  very  simple,  can  be  rigged 
for  cleaning  by  any  intelligent  tanner,  art:  very  dura¬ 
ble,  and  when  *mt  «f  order  ©an  be  repaired  with 
great  case,  byiarry  rfftr'chiudfe-^Jffrd  they  iire  adapted  to 
cleaning  all  kinds  of  grain.  We  have  had  ample  op¬ 
portunities  to  test  our  Fan.  during  the  present  harvest, 
with  several  of  the  latest  improved  Fans,  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  is.  that  we  can  clean  near!/,  tf  not  quite,  as 
fast  and  clean  its  any  two  of  them  in  the  same  rime. 
We  think  we  know  what  the  farmer  wants  and  needs, 
and  that  our  experience  enables  us  to  suit  them  better 
than  any  other  person  in  the  Fan  business-  and  they 
may  rest  itssured  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  give 
them  the  best  machine  in  the  market.  Our  Fan  has 
gained  its  present  popularity  entirely  'm  dmtreqfieiiee 
of  its  merits — uur  sales  have  increased  50  percent,  in 
our  old  districts,  showing  that  those  sold  heretofore 
have  given  full  satisfaction.  We  have  sold  over  550 
Fans  this  season,  and  750  will  not  more  than  supply 
the  demand  from  present  appearances.  It  is  an  easv 
matter  to  putf  lip  an  article  before  the  public,  through 
the  Journals,  as  some  have  been  this  Season— for 
a  Fan  to  retain  its  popularity,  and  to  increase  in  de 
maud,  a s  ours  has  done  in  the  same  counties  and  dis¬ 
tricts  for  3  and  4  years,  is  the  best  evidei  ,/of  its  value. 
Our  sales  are  extended  over  six  States,  namely  :  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Del¬ 
aware  and  Georgia.  Having  secured  Letters  Patent 
for  oitr  Fan.  in  1853  and  J855,  we  are  imr r  prepared 
to  sell  Rights  for  any  State  or  Cirniitf  not  mentioned 
above.  We  oiler  a  good  chance  to  any  enterprising 
mechanic  who  desires  to  go  into  business — a  business 
that  cum1  b'C  shifted  on  a  small  capita!  and  yield  as  lair 
profit  any  we  know  of.  We  wifi  give  at)  the  Pat- 
erns  tistd  any  instruction  ffet]ttisite. 

Our  Fans,  delivered  on  board  the  vessel  in  Balti¬ 
more,  cost  $34.  All  orders,  by  mr.il,  attended  to  as 
promptly  its  if  made  in  person. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  BRO„ 

Oct.  1.  1655,  [11 — tf]  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  our  own  experience  and  that  of  oth¬ 
ers  for  whom  we  have  ordered  the  above  Fans,  we 
have  a  number  of  certificates  of  their  superiority  over 
all  othnvs  tried.  —  El).  F.  it  P. 


THE  BEST  PORTABLE 

CIDER  MILL  AND  PRESS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

"VXT’E  are  now  Manufacturing  KRAUSER’S 
♦V  CELEBRATED  PATENT  PORTA¬ 
BLE  CIDER  MILL  AND  PRESS,  which  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  last  season,  and  is  now  offered 
to  the  public  with  full  confidence,  as  being  beyond  ail 
doubt  the  most  complete  and  effective  in  use. 

This  celebrated  mill,  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention,  not  less  for  its  novelty  and  simplicity  than 
for  its  great  efficiency,  is  offered  to  the  public  upon  its 
own  merits,  which  are  of  the  highest  character.  Du¬ 
ring  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  had  hundreds  of  op¬ 
portunities  of  testing  the  superiority  of  this  admira¬ 
ble  mill,  and  in  every  instance  it  has  given  entire  satis¬ 
faction  to  purchasers.  It  is  believed  to  be  far  superior 
in  effectiveness  and  durability  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  the  market.  It  can  be  worked  by  a  couple  of  men 
to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  barrels  per  day. 

One  of  its  principal  features  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  RECIPROCATING  PISTONS,  which  by  their 
alternate  action,  (an  operation:  at  once  simple  atid' 
beautiful,)  the  apples  are  irresistibly  retained  against 
the  revolving  teeth  til!  they  are  torn  into  a  fine  pulp,  . 


j  other  portable  machines  they  are  often  em  into  small 
ptefres.  which  uf  course  will  not  so  reatffly  part  with 
the  juice  v'vhen  subjected  to  pife&cftg.  The  press  at 
t aphed  to  the  machine  is  capable  of  performin'' a  press¬ 
ure  equal  to  ten  tons. 

The  arrangements  for  pressing  have  been  greatly 
improved  and  strengthened.  The  necessity  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  pumice  mer/firely  obviated.  The  tubs  beneath 
the  grinding  apparatus  receive  the  pulp  as  it  falls  from 
the  mill.  The  tubs  are  then  shoved  beneath  the  press, 
thus  saving  not  only  the  loss  of  time,  but  the  waste  of 
labor. 

In  point  of  novelty,  simplicity,  durability,  effective¬ 
ness  and  cheapness,  Kra user’s  mill  stands  unrivalled. 

It  is  adapted  t6’  hand  or  horse  power,  is  made  in  a  style 
of  workmanship,  and  of  a  quality  of  material,  altogeth¬ 
er  superior,  to  »»y  mill  ever  offered  the  public.  BJt  h 
warranted  to  work  well. 

We  therefore  confidently  ask  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  others  to  this  mill,  believing  that  it  is  just  the  article 
for  the  times,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
market. 

All  orders  accompanied  hy  the  cash,  or  good  Phila¬ 
delphia  references,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
Those  ordering,  should  be  very  explicit  in  their  ship¬ 
ping  directions. 

P.-vSCJIALL  MORRIS,  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agriculinral  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Implements,  Seeds.  Ac., 

N.  E.  Corner  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  Phils. 

August,  J85G.  [8 — 2t] 


4  LARGE  and  well  .selected  stock  of  the 
Best  tnnkers’  PIANOS  can  be  found  at  all 
times  at  RAMSAY  S  MUSIC  STORE,  178 
Richardson  street,  Columbia. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  famoti3 
PI  ANOS  of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  which  are 
now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  others. 
'They  are  full,  rich  and  brilliant  in  tone  ;  elastic 
true,  and  easy  of  touch  ;  of  elegant  style,  beeau- 
t  ful  finish,  and  have  patented  improvements 
found  in  no  others.  Many  Pianos  so  confuse 
and  drown  the  voice  that  words  are  entirely 
lost.  The  Pianos  of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co., 
are  entirely  free  from  this  imperfection  and 
from  a  {Jocularity  of  tone  found  in  them  alone 
developo  and  harmonize  with  the  voice,  allow¬ 
ing  each  word  to  be  plainly  understood.  This 
we  think,  is  a  merit  of  no  slight  importance, 
especially  to  the  ladies, 
july  12  ly 


F 
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PENDLETON 

&  L(E 


MISS  E.  II.  JEBB,  Principal. 

Rev.  T.  L.  McBRIDE,  Assistant. 

rpilE  Exereises  of  this  Institution  will  be 
JL  resumed  on  Monday,  the  4th  ol  August 
next.  Good  Boarding  may  be  had  at  Rev.  T. 
L.  McBride’s,  and  other  places  convenient  to 
the  Academy. . 

July  6,  [8—  3t] 


